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Information concerning agencies 


and schools for the blind, and their 
representatives, may found the 
Directory Activities for the Blind 
the United States and Canada, pub- 
the American Foundation. 


Data for this Directory has been 
compiled meet the demand for 
knowledge regarding the Activities 
Agencies for the Blind North 
America. 


The Directory may 
from the American Foundation for 
the Blind, 125 East 46th Street, for 
$2.00 per copy, and cents mailing 
charges. 
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Fifty Years Service 


foremost figures American education the blind: 

“Any history the education the blind the United 
States must give large space the life and work William Bell 
Wait, educator, Principal The New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind, inventor the New York Point System 
writing for the blind. For half century was worker 
the field educating the sightless, for large part that time 
dominant influence the circle educators the blind. was 
characteristic him put himself wholly into his task. Thus, the 
school upon which exercised his talents became epitome 
the man. 

“It was the good fortune the Institute, the great advantage 
the blind, that the call serve their interests came William Bell 
Wait with imperativeness which could not withstand. was 
trained the law, purposed practice. excellent lawyer 
was lost the legal profession when the Board Managers 
induced him become head the Institute, but great man was 
developed the profession education, and the group masterly 
men the fine work training the sightless was made the stronger 
his share it. That Mr. Wait knew the law, that had 
legal and logical mind, was materially the advantage the 
Institute, shown many occasions.” 

Mr. Wait was born Amsterdam, New York, March 25, 1839. 
received his preliminary education Albany and was gradu- 
ated from the Albany Normal College. 1859 became teacher 
the New York Institute for the Education the Blind. 
served for three months volunteer the beginning the 
Civil War and 1863 was appointed Principal the New York 
Institute. Mr. Wait the author The Normal Course Piano 
Technique, Harmonic Notation, Phases Punctography, The Uni- 
form Type Question. was the introducer and promoter New 
York Point for literature and music; deviser the kledograph and 
stereotype. 

Mr. Wait was one the founders the American Association 
Instructors the Blind 1871. 1879 was one 
committee five who secured from the Congress the United 


States the grant $10,000 annually for the publication embossed 
books for the blind. 


the time his death 1916 was said one the 
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Nation-Wide Service 


Employment for the Blind 


the September meeting the 
Executive Committee the American 
Foundation for the Blind was voted 
that the Bureau Research should 
undertake the study the employ- 
ment the blind. order that the 
study may greatest service 
workers for the blind the country, 
and order secure maximum 
cooperation from the various agencies 
struggiing with the problem finding 
employment for those without sight, 
Advisory Council Placement 
Agents and Employment Secretaries 
has been created. This Advisory 
Council held its first meeting the 
office the American Foundation for 
the Blind November Among 
those present were several persons 
national prominence this field. 

The problems encountered plac- 
ing the blind organizations side 
side with the sighted inde- 
pendent business 
their own were earnestly discussed 
the placement agents and val- 
uable exchange experiences re- 
sulted. 

The members the conference also 
carefully considered the items in- 
formation which was desirable and 
practical collect the projected 
survey and undertook cooperate 
with the Foundation securing the 
facts vital the promotion the 
enterprise. 

The following resolution was 
adopted 


RESOLVED, first, that every agency 
having vocational placement work 


part its program for the blind 
shall keep file standardized sched- 
ule sheets prepared this com- 
second, that every such agency 
shall promptly report all vocational 
activities, professional, business and 
industrial, its district existing since 
January 1920; third, that all such 
information shall submitted subject 
rules agreed upon the Ad- 
visory Council Employment. 


expected that great good will 
come from this study, the cordial 
cooperation many local organiza- 
tions has been promised. the first 
opportunity that has been afforded 
local agencies for the blind act 
joint way the investigation this 
vital subject, and will demon- 
stration how the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind can function 
clearing house for workers for the 
blind every part the United 
States and Canada. 


New Orleans Week for the Blind 


Week for the Blind, October 25th 
30th, inclusive, was conducted 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind New Orleans, Louisiana, 
behalf the Louisiana Commission 
for the Blind. was educational 
purpose, consisting exhibitions 
occupations and arts which the 
blind are engaged; demonstrating the 
work the classes for the blind 
residential and public schools, and 
low vision classes 
schools; and having sale merchan- 
dise made the blind. Lectures 
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were given each afternoon and even- 
ing set forth the importance 
making work for the blind New 
Orleans constructive, creditable 
the heart and practical every aspect. 
Following are some the topics 
Honorable O’Keefe, Mayor 
New Orleans; “Why Week for 
the Charles Hayes, Direc- 
tor Information, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind; “On Whom 
Does the Beam the Lighthouse 
Fall?” Rabbi Emil Leipziger; “Why 
Blind?” Dr. Charles Bahn; “The 
American Foundation for the Blind 
National Organization,” Charles 
Hayes; “Medical Problems for the 
Blind,” Dr. Dimitry; “Would 
You Rather Have the Blind Lia- 
bility the City Help Them 
Self-Supporting and Self-Respecting 
Citizens?” Father Florence Sullivan, 
President, Loyola “Build- 
ing for the Betterment the Blind,” 
Miss Helen Herron, Instructor Ed- 
ucation, New Orleans Normal 
“The Blind Child the Public 
School,” Mr. Nicholas Bauer, Super- 
intendent, New 
Schools; “Near Blindness,” Dr. 
Buffington “The Just Claim the 
Blind Upon Society,” Rev. 
Becker, First Evangelical 
Church; “The Blind Child Residen- 
tial School,” Mr. Caldwell, Su- 
perintendent, Louisiana State School 
for the Blind; “The Lighthouse for 
the Blind and Its Relation the Com- 
munity Mr. William Pfaff, 
Community Chest. 


Sunday, October 24th, announce- 
ments the Week for the Blind were 


read from the pulpits and incorpor- 
ated the church calendars. many 
instances the clergymen gave ad- 
dresses the work and the hymns 
sung were those blind composers. 
Over hundred thousand dodgers 
were throughout the con- 
gregations. 


Each club and church group was 
scheduled take charge the ac- 
tivities definite days. More than 
30,000 interested persons attended the 
Week. evident that result 
these activities better understand- 
ing and helpful interest has been 
aroused the public which will prove 
great benefit all future work for 
the blind New Orleans. 


The following letters have been re- 


Mr. Migel, President, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Madison Avenue, 

New York City, 


dear Mr. Migel: 


Mayor the City New Orleans 
want thank the American Foundation 
for the Blind for the excellent service 
which has rendered the cause our 
sightless citizens our city. The con- 
structive information disseminated through 
literature and lectures and the opportunity 
afforded give our blind chance 
present their demonstrations was indeed 
lesson all us. 


commend the American Foundation 
for the Blind for its constructive purpose 
and the manner which executed. 

Believe me, 


Gratefully yours, 


(signed) O’Keefe, 
Mayor New Orleans, La. 
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Louisiana Commission for the Blind 
743 Camp Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


November 1926 
Mr. Migel, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York City, 


Dear Mr. Migel: 


you how much the Week for the Blind 
New Orleans, conducted the 
Foundation, has meant us. was 
inspiration all us, and has created 
enthusiasm that shall surely follow up. 

The Foundation has helped allay 
some unfortunate prejudices that have 
operated adversely; and established for 
contacts that have already proved val- 
uable. 


Louisiana greatly just such 
forceful efforts the Foundation exerts. 
You could not imagine more opportune 
time for activities calculated arouse 
interest the development our plans. 

are depending upon the Founda- 
tion—indeed, cannot proceed far without 
it—in putting over our campaign for State 
wide interest our work; and cling 
the hope having Foundation repre- 
sentative return further the cause. 

power behind the Foundation Mr. 
Migel; naturally, want you know 
how effectively meeting our needs, 
and how much value its helpfulness. 


With kindest personal regards, 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Mrs. Mary Cross King 


Executive Secretary. 
Louisiana Commission for the Blind. 


Louisiana State Commission 


for the Blind 


The Louisiana State Commission 
for the Blind asked for the services 
the Director Information the 
Foundation assist its new Commis- 


sion formulate working program 
for State work. There 
believe that the Louisiana State 
Commission for the Blind will due 
time listed amongst the leading 
states blind work. 


Mr. Caldwell, Superintendent 
the Louisiana School for the Blind, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, writes 


“The members the Louisiana Com- 
mission for the Blind are very grateful 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind, for the assistance that has al- 
ready rendered the work Louisiana. 
They feel that the Foundation not only 
position give any assistance the 
Commission, but that the individuals who 
are carrying the work the Founda- 
tion are willing all times lend them- 
selves and their offices the betterment 
the work for the blind anywhere. 


“The Foundation can great help 
number ways. The Week for the Blind 
recently put New Orleans has al- 
ready begun have its influence the 
public. Such programs put different 
parts the state between now and the 
meeting the State Legislature May, 
1928, would doubtless help put over 
great program Louisiana. hoped 
that the Foundation will find possible 
assist the Commission putting 
Week for the Blind the city 
Shreveport sometime during the year 
1927. The Commission looks the Foun- 
dation for supply materials 
used taking census the blind, 
formulating bill present the Legis- 
lature, outlining the work under- 
taken for the blind, and organizing 
permanent Commission. 


want offer personal thanks 
for the visit the Foundation represen- 
tative our school and the time given 
the Commission. sure that this wiil 


mean great deal more the cause 
the blind this State.” 
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State Work West Virginia 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind, affiliating with the State Civil- 
ian Vocational Rehabilitation West 
Virginia, making study the 
condition the blind that State. 

cooperation with the State Board 
Education, the Foundation has filed 
bill create State Commission for 
the Blind. This bill will receive 
hearing January, 1927. The State 
Board Education has requested 
representative the Foundation 
appear this time present the need 
state work for the adult blind 
West Virginia. 

Marsh, Secretary, State Board 
Education West Virginia, 
writes 

“The visit the Foundation’s repre- 
sentative with proved helpful and the 
State Board Education going 


take advantage the Foundation’s gen- 
erosity asking further service.” 


Mr. Irwin Visits Missouri 
and Minnesota 

response invitation from 
the Community Chest St. Louis 
and the Missouri Association for the 
Blind, Mr. Robert Irwin, Director 
the Department Research and 
Education, this summer visited St. 
Louis, making survey the work 
carried the Missouri Associa- 
tion for the Blind and assisting 
outlining enlarged program fu- 
ture activity. 

September Mr. Irwin was in- 
vited the Minnesota Council for 
the Blind come Minneapolis, 
where, the 18th, spoke the 
annual meeting that organization 
upon the attitude workers for the 
blind would take toward Homes for 
the Blind. 


Discounts Radios 


Because the scientific progress which 
has given the world the Radio has 
brought great gift blind people, 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind endeavoring extend help- 
ful cooperation all those who want 
procure radio sets. 


For the benefit blind persons who 
wish radios, the Founda- 


tion has arranged for substantial dis- 


counts from the Radio Corporation 
America, five their Radiola 
models. These discounts range from 
forty forty-six per cent, and apply 
their Loud Speakers well 
the Receiving Sets. 


The condition the manufacturer 
that the Foundation shall endorse 
each blind person desiring avail 
himself these special discounts. 

each prospective purchaser, the 
Foundation will forward Purchase 
Agreement and price catalogue upon 
request, and will attend the details, 
the point forwarding pay- 
ment the manufacturer. From that 
point, the individual deals with the 
firm concerned. 

The Foundation recommends the 
purchase batteries and other sub- 
sidiary equipment from the local deal- 
er, who will consequently assist 
installation. 

The Atwater Kent Radio Company 
has favorably considered the granting 
similar reductions their Receiv- 
ing Sets, persons properly endorsed, 
and the Foundation glad an- 
nounce forty per cent reduction. 

the Foundation’s ultimate aim 
extend this service enlisting the 
cooperation the foremost radio 
manufacturers America. 
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Second Annual Meeting 


The second annual. meeting the 
Association Executives State 
Associations and Commissions for the 
Blind will held Room 200 the 
suite the Russell Sage Foundation 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 
City, Thursday and Friday, December 
2nd and 3rd, with Miss Lydia 
Hayes New Jersey, president 
the association, presiding. The ses- 
sions will opened p.m. 
Thursday when there will report 
from committee which has been 
studying Statistical Forms. report 
the committee the Sesquicen- 
tennial, which Mrs. Mary Dranga 
Campbell Pennsylvania chair- 
man, will also report that time. 
Thursday evening will assigned 
recreation. Friday morning will 
Collective Buying, which Mrs. 
Frances Reed Lumb Ohio chair- 
man, and one Relief, which Mr. 
chairman. 

the afternoon session 
Friday Mr. Robert Irwin the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
will present plans for survey em- 
ployment for the blind. State exec- 
utives will asked give three 
minute talks outstanding achieve- 
ments their organizations the past 
year. 

Friday evening the 
invited attend the twelfth an- 
nual entertainment and dance the 
New Jersey Blind Men’s Club 
Newark, 

The sessions will interspersed 
round table discussions and con- 
ferences. 


Minnesota State Council 


September 18, 1926, the Min- 
nesota State Council Agencies for 
the Blind held its annual meeting 
conjunction with the State Confer- 
ence Social Work St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. full day’s program was 
planned and the results the meeting 
were exceedingly stimulating. 

Most the morning was devoted 


meetings the standing commit- 


tees sections the Council, com- 
prising committees Prevention, 
Education, Vocational Training and 
Employment, Manufacturing 
Marketing, Home Teaching and Field 
Service, and Relief. 

The afternoon session was given 
over largely presentation the 
report each these committees 
its chairman the work covered 
the committee during the preceding 
year, the conclusions arrived dur- 
ing the morning’s discussion, and 
summary the plans the commit- 
tee for the coming year. may 
said explanation that every member 
the Council chooses one major and 
one minor committee upon which 
focus his attention. 

Officers the Council elected for 
the ensuing year were: president, 
George Meyer; vice president, 
secetary, Maurice Tynan, 
and treasurer, Miss Edith Marsh. 

The Council organization rep- 
resenting, through delegate member- 
ship, every phase activity for the 
blind the State Minnesota. 
also includes “personal members” 
those who, reason their interest 
service work for the blind 
the state. 


Member the 


Edward Van Cleve, mem- 

ber the Advisory Board 

the American Foundation for 
the Blind and since 1914 Principal 
the New York Institute for the 
Education the Blind, was born 
Ohio 1867. was graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University 1886 and 
was soon drafted into teaching, though 
had been 
strongly attract- 
ism. served 
ent schools 
four Ohio com- 
munities and 
erecting sev- 
eral school 
buildings, 
ably the Stuben- 
ville High 
School, 
when 
completed, was 
considered one 
the best 
Ohio. 


Mr. Van Cleve 
began his work 
for the blind when was made 
Superintendent the Ohio State 
School for the Blind 1907. 
worked zealously for the establish- 
ment the Ohio State Commission 
1908 and superintendent the 
Ohio School became member 
that Board. was elected President 
this Commission and during its 
pioneer years conducted its activities 
from the office the School for the 
Blind, circulating information con- 
cerning the prevention blindness 


Edward Van Cleve 


Advisory Board 


and presenting the Legislature the 
need helping the adult blind gain 
employment. this service his in- 
terest prevention grew from state- 
wide nation-wide concern. 
National cooperation preventing 
blindness had been fostered 
committee the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, under the inspiration Miss 
Louisa Lee 
Schuyler and 
with the efficient 
aid Mr. John 
sulting the 
establishment 
1910 asso- 
ciation which 
Mr. Van Cleve 
was made di- 
rector. The as- 
sociation made 
little 
and 1914 
come New 
York reor- 
ganize and 
Board Mana- 
gers the New York Institute for 
the Education the Blind invited 
Mr. Van Cleve become Principal 
the famous school with which 
William Bell Wait was for more 
than fifty years identified Principal 
and Principal Emeritus. Two pieces 
work interesting character 
were thus thrust into his hands, for 
the Institute was rebuilt 
place more favorable for the work 
school than the heart manu- 
facturing and business district 


New York City, and the movement 
for sight conservation was 
given new impetus and put 
firm basis. selecting Mr. Van 
Cleve the Board Managers thought 
employ experience educator 
combined with experience builder. 
The incidence the World War 
postponed the immediate building 
operations, and this gave time for 
careful study and preparation 
plans. When the Institute was finally 
removed from the old location 
Ninth Avenue 
Street, where had been located 
since 1833, Pelham Parkway, the 
builder had the great satisfaction 
knowing that the beautiful new build- 
ings with their modern equipment 
and spacious grounds embodied much 
the best thought educators for 
the blind, for their construction 
advice had been sought from every 
available source. 

agency war time when demands 
for generous contributions were many 
and insistent was easy task; how- 
ever, the National Committee for the 
Prevention Blindness was founded 
January 1915, and Mr. Van Cleve 
served its Managing Director for 
nine years. the task raising 
money there were difficulties 
surmounted but gradually the Com- 
mittee received adequate support and 
with increased income expanded its 
service. the yet more serious task 
finding the right personnel for the 
work the Committee success was 
less marked. Before resigning 
Managing Director Mr. Van Cleve 
had the satisfaction seeing the 
supported many thousands con- 
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tributors, its work the hands 
competent specialists and recognized 
both nationally and internationally 
authority its field. this 
accomplishment Mr. Lewis Carris 

“The work Mr. Edward 
Van Cleve, the Managing Director 
the National Committee for the 
Prevention Blindness its pioneer 
days, will never appreciated 
the American public large. Only 
one who has tried follow his 
steps have can appreciate his 
wisdom, judgment 
which have resulted the present 
large and effective organization for 
preventing blindness. His service 
Managing Director extended from 
1923.” 

When asked what considered 
his most worth while contribution 
service the blind Mr. Van Cleve 

“Rather than for achievement 
builder and leader ever in- 
spiring and worth while social 
service preventing blindness, 
would prefer remembered 
friend and helper the sightless 
youth and men and women for whom 
have given the years matur- 
ity. Something more spiritual than 
houses utility and comfort, and 
influence more personal 
collective amelioration social 
calamity wish might built into 
first all teacher and want in- 
fluence boys and girls better 
boys and girls and grow 
good men and women. That 
highest ambition.” 

Mr. Van Cleve has rendered ser- 


(Continued page 48) 
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The Educational Value Physical Education 
for Blind Girls 


Vivian 


Associate Physical Education, University California, charge Physical Education 
Program for Girls, California School for the Blind 


PART 


the present time there 

great deal discussion con- 

cerning the relative values 
formal gymnastics and natural pro- 
gram activities. are leaning 
toward the natural type more and 
more. 

Very little marching given the 
intermediate class. The girls clasp 
hands front formation and regain 
position again after turning. The 
advanced class does both front and 
flank marching and also figure march- 
ing. Running difficult task but 
the pupils are improving rapidly 
their willingness undertake and 
they are gradually working into 
unit. 

wand drill did not prove satis- 
factory for the intermediate class 
because too much time had de- 
voted each individual order 
get the wand the right position. 
The music was appealing factor. 

Various stunts have been worked 
out the school and they were well 
liked because the competitive element 
was brought in. The stunts included 
the Knee Dip, Balance, Jumping Over 
the Foot, Jack the Box, Forward 
Roll, Cartwheel, Crab Walk, Stiff 
Knee Bend, the Human Ball, the Roll 
Over and Sit Up, the Squat, the Rus- 
sian Step, the Head Stand and Hand 
Stand. 

The girls have had very little 


apparatus work since only one can 
using the apparatus time and 
there too much waste time. The 
squat vault over the horse, climbing 
ladder, horizontal ladders, walking 
balance beams, and travelling rings 
the extent this type work. 
The relays most value are the 
ones where balls are used. The ball 
passed around circle, passed be- 
tween the legs overhead. Dumb- 
bells and Indian Clubs have also 


Girls without sight getting fine ex- 

ercise the open air. healthful 

amount physical training one 

the problems schools for 
the blind. 
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been used. Running and hopping 
relays can easily run off and 
railroad relay proves great 
source pleasure. The advanced 
class able many kinds re- 
lays not unlike those for normal high 
school students. The shuttle, single 
relays and post ball, well spoke 
relays are successful. 

The games which have proven 
most satisfactory the school are 
modifications games Blind Man’s 
Buff, Circle Dodgeball, Poison Snake, 
Bowling, Center Base, Poor Pussy, 
Simon Says, Black Tom, Pinch-o, 
Catch Fish, and Line Ball. 

Blind Man’s Buff played 
group girls joining hands and cir- 
cling around player who the 
middle until the girl the center 
claps her hands three times. Every- 
body immediately stops and the girl 
then points someone the circle. 
The instructor touches the girl 
whom the center girl has pointed and 
she immediately steps into the center 
where she avoids being caught. 
the girl caught and named she 
then the center, otherwise the same 
girl must the center. 

Circle Dodge Ball and Center 
Base the ball rolled instead 
thrown. 

The girls get good deal exer- 
cise out push ball. large 
ball resembling cage ball and each 
girl given opportunity run 
the length the gymnasium pushing 
this ball before her and each one 
timed. The girls showed great 
deal enthusiasm and introducing 
leaping, hopping, skipping and the 
like, many girls showed more signs 
activity than ever before. They 
had fear ahead and they 


middy blouses and bloomers 
these blind students stretch their 
muscles hanging from bars. 


understood that there was open 
field before them and about them 
which they could run without fear 
being harmed. 


Because they “give strength and ex- 
cellent means for enhancing the pu- 
pils’ skill preservation equili- 
brium,” antagonistic games are val- 
uable. They take the forms tugs 
war with rope long wand, 
pulling pushing with wands, hand- 
pulling and pushing with one hand 
both standing both feet 
hopping one foot such the 
cock fight, etc. One lesson included 
back back push, back back lift, 
back back stick pull away, linked 
arm break, hand wrestle and Indian 
wrestle. 


Folk Dancing plays important 
role the activities the California 
School for the Blind. funda- 


a. 
a 
By Lie 
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mental part the program since 
them and spontaneous outlet for 
that spirit enjoyment which they 
have not lost with their loss sight.” 
Folk dances are justified that they 
are good exercise much they 
require vigorous muscular contraction 
frequently repeated and they give 
means expression that innate 
desire for rhythmic movement. Music 
especially appealing the girls 
from the unmistakable expression 
satisfaction and happiness their 
faces and has peculiar value 
cultivating confidence and rhythm. 
The preliminary work the folk 
dances consists rhythm training 
such clapping different counts 
measure, then accenting different 
beats marching, and marking the 
time with the arms well recog- 
nizing the difference music for 
running, marching, skipping, the pol- 
step and schottische step. The 
advanced class, containing girls with 
varying degrees sight, especially 
likes the marching with the music, 
going down the center the room 
twos, fours, eights, etc., and crossing 
diagonally the center. The form- 
ation for the intermediates gener- 
ally circle and they progress the 
circle sliding, skipping, marching, etc. 
The girls enjoy their rhythm train- 
ing very much. general rule, 
the instructor has the girls long 
line holding onto hands and this 
way they can the whole length 
the gymnasium varying their steps 
the music. first was necessary 
for the instructor tell the girls 
turn around and clasp hands again 
when reaching the ends the gym- 
nasium but she longer does it. 


Sometimes the girls are tested 
groups four five their ability 
detect changes the music exe- 
cuting the steps with the music. The 
list dances covered both classes 
includes the following:- Bean Por- 
ridge Hot, The Danish Dance 
Greeting, The Ace Diamonds, The 
Shoemaker’s Dance, The Clap Dance, 
Farmer the Dell, Carrousel, Loohy 
Loo, Seven Jumps, Bleking, Black 
Nag, Baborak, Rufty Tufty, Taran- 
tella, The Sailor’s Hornpipe, The 
May Day Gallop, The Daldans, Barn 
Dance for Three, The Jumping Jack, 
Gathering Peascods, Furlana and 
Pole Dance. Clogging has just 
introduced Yankee Doodle. 
Modifications some the dances 
have been necessary and the forma- 
tion the floor generally con- 
cern since the girls complain great 
deal about the sun. The polka pro- 
gression was learned with difficulty. 
The girls have learned the waltz and 
two step class. There incen- 
tive for them learn the steps for 
the school has social about once 
month when the girls and boys join 
for evening’s entertainment. The 
girls are too tense dancing. 
the whole their rhythm training 
good with the exception five 
six. 

Hikes are source anticipation 
practically every child. The girls 
have strong desire climb steep 
hills and they scorn straight road. 
narrow path the girls 
follow the leader who sets the pace 
suitable for all. The instructor makes 
effort treat the children nor- 
mal children for they resent being 
spoken unnaturally and guarded 
phrases. The pleasure 
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walk increased proportion the 

thoughtfulness the guide and 
the care that taken tell incidents 
interest along the way. Each 
girl took great delight the wild 
flowers picked the hikes. 

Unfortunately only few are per- 
mitted take swimming. The girls 
enjoy the water and the instructor 
finds them quite easy it. Coaching 
takes the form individual instruc- 
tion great extent, although 
‘attempt made group instruction 
during the land drill. Each girl, how- 
ever, also receives individual assis- 
tance executing the arm and leg 
movements land. The program 
adhered for the beginners included 
fundamentals breathing, face float 
and regaining the fundamental stand- 
ing position, the crawl leg kick, the 
sitting dive, which only few accom- 
plished and few elementary water 
games. 

For the intermediates, the elemen- 
tary back stroke, breathing, crawl 
leg kick, analysis the crawl arm 
movement, analysis the side stroke, 
standing, kneeling and sitting dive, 
seal dive and plain dive off the spring 
board for few, and water games 
were given. 

chance for health discussions 
comes when rainy weather makes 
hike undesirable. very infor- 
mal gathering and the children are 
given ample time ask any ques- 
tions. The positive viewpoint 
health presented, health being “not 
freedom from disease but the ability 
live effectively and enjoy life.” 
The viewpoint the Women’s 
something positive, pro- 
gressive, dynamic. not merely 


vague and negative state being 
which remains after active illness has 
subsided. stabilizes and enriches 
life and effort too great that 
helps win it. Attainment health 
matter personal and social 
obligation. Health normal and real- 
dition being which allows 
individual the full development and 
mastery herself, the powers her 
physical body, her mental processes, 
her emotional force, spiritual 
expression.” The fact that will 
the master key the building 
health made vital point. Clean- 
liness all things was discussed. 
The need for the proper amount 
food, exercise and sleep was stressed. 
The girls promised take individual 
responsibility the matter influ- 
encing other girls following the 
general rules hygiene. 

Special attention given holi- 
days. Valentine’s day was appropri- 
ately carried out with favors. 
celebrate Washington’s birthday, 
all-morning hike had been planned 
but owing inclement weather, the 
group met the gymnasium, where 
they played games and danced. “The 
Prince Paris Lost His Hat” was 
the favorite game, although Farmer 
the Dell, Cake Sale, Buzz, Minis- 
ter’s Cat, Jerusalem and Bowling 
were all popular. Flags and Hatchets 
were given favors. One thing 
which the girls enjoyed doing was 
writing words which the letters 
George Washington spelled. 

Various means have been used 
enlist interest the physical educa- 
tion work and one which has worked 
particularly well the point system. 
There are advantages and disadvan- 
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tages any point system but the ad- 
vantages outweigh the defects the 
system. Last year point system was 
used similar the one University 
High School, Oakland. Points were 
awarded for citizenship, gymnastic 
honors, dancing honors, hiking honors, 
stunts, good posture and for perfect 
attendance. Twenty-five points were 
awarded for citizenship, ten for hiking, 
ten for dancing, ten for gymnastic 
honors, five for stunts, five for posture 
and ten for perfect attendance. Five 
demerits were given for cut, three 
for sweater street shoes, one for 
colored stockings and one for ex- 
cuse absence. Out possible 
seventy-five points, girl the ad- 
vanced class fell below 
points for the entire semester but 
the intermediate class the demerits 
were numerous that the points 
ranged from eight seventy-five. 
The point system operation now 
based 100 points and the mark- 
ing computed every month. The 
points range follows: citizenship 
points, gymnastic honors 10, dancing 
10, hiking 10, good posture cor- 
rective exercises 10, and points 
for attendance. Each day atten- 
dance counts two points and 
excuse legitimate, points are not 
taken off. More girls fail obtain 
the highest number points for pos- 
ture than anything else. This sys- 
tem has not been tried out long 
enough prove itself worthy un- 
worthy adoption but the instructor 
believes that working for 100 points 
has greater advantage than and 
the positive point system much bet- 


Educational Value of Physical Education for Blind 
Girls appeared the September issue the 
Outlook. 


Costume dances bring their own 
special joy these blind girls. 


ter than such extensive system 
demerits. 

attempt encourage the girls 
live according the best rules 
health, the matter daily standard 
living cards was presented the 
classes and both classes accepted the 


proposition 
item health counted many points 
and the children vied with one another 
see they could get the highest 
number points. After two weeks’ 
trial, was given due the fact 
that worked too much hardship 
the girls who offered type the re- 
ports those unable type. 

Social activities form definite part 
the girls’ activities and far 
possible, physical education activi- 
ties are carried over into other phases 
their school life. Dances, hikes, 
exhibitions and socials are planned 
from the children’s interest. 

(Continued page 48) 
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Blind Man Rides Horseback 


DWIN Grasse, the blind violinist 
and composer, this summer real- 
ized one his greatest desires. 
For twenty-three years had sup- 
pressed longing again mount 
horse and feel the stimulating sensa- 
tion brisk gallop. But because 
the inaccessibility mount—the 
fear for his safety his friends who 
owned riding horses; the double ex- 
pense necessary hiring 
from riding school which involved 
the cost two horses and rider 
accompany him—he was unable 
indulge this fine form exercise. 
But this summer found army 
horse sentenced hard farm labor 
who was gentle and spirited that 
persuaded the man who owned 
him ride with him, strap from 
the bridle one horse attached 
that the other. Again Mr. Grasse 
was able experience the joy 
galloping across fields and country 
roadways. the adventure found 
not only happiness but inspiration. 
After the first ride worked out 
composition for the piano which 
calls Morning Gallop.” Through 
there runs the rhythm hurrying 
hoof beats—slow cautious steps over 
stony pathways—again, joyous gallop- 
ing notes, and, the end, strong 
swift chords which tell pats 
praise the neck the horse who 
has brought his rider safely home. 
The genesis this composition 
dates back the time when Edwin 
Grasse was little boy five, sight- 
less, with long curls, who wore velvet 
suits and deep lace collars. 
play the sands Brighton 


Beach,” tells the story. little 
Shetland pony was for hire and they 
lifted her back and let ride. 
The man who owned the pony would 
run her side and how loved it! 
never forgot the motion, for 
made indescribably happy. 

“When went home—we lived 
the Bronx and was open country 
then—I used hear boys and men 
riding the streets and fairly 
ached ride too. But they were all 
big horses and one would let 
climb the back strange ani- 
mal. The next summer went 
the country and there begged 
hard they put upon the big draft 
horses. clung their bare backs 
they worked—sometimes all day 
long. Nothing could shake off. 
went this farm for several sum- 
mers and gained firm seat 
friend told father should 
great joy when was thirteen was 
sent the old Dickle’s Riding Acad- 
emy Ffty-fifth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, New York. had riding 
teacher who taught both the 
gallop and the was the gallop 
loved. The riding teacher knew 
music well horses and used 
tell the trot .was the finer,— 
that was like something from Beet- 
hoven while the gallop was Polan- 
aise. 

“With him learned great deal 
about riding. learned must not use 
whip because, not seeing, might 
hit the other horse. The riding teacher 
often rode close me, strap from 
the bridle horse his hand. 
told father had real talent 
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for riding and urged that taught 
the Spanish trot and other tricks 
fancy riding. 

“But loved violin, too, and 
when was fourteen went Brus- 
sels study. found horses and 
riding teachers there, and cheap 
could ride often. had English 
teacher and two Belgian riding mas- 
ters. The horses the riding schools 
were not very fresh and the first real 
thrill received was when they let 
ride horse named Merry. 
was spirited creature. 
days automobiles frightened horses 
and Merry would rear whenever one 
approached. loved feel him plung- 


Edwin Grasse 
mounted 
the horse 
the right. 


Horseback 
riding has 
double cost 

for blind 
people because 
two horses are 
necessary. 


ing and learned soothe him and 
hold him. Poor Merry threw seven 
other riders and they sold him, 


“Before went Germany and 
made debut with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, went another 
riding school. had old race 
horse, Irish thoroughbred named 
Tommy, and was even more tem- 
peramental than Merry. But under- 
stood each other and riding that fine 
fellow gave the greatest delight. 
remember little cob, Sarah, rode, 
too. She had short trot entirely 
different from the others and hit the 
ground with jolt.” 
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Mr. Grasse came back 
country and commenced the hard 
struggle establish himself profes- 
sionally. Europe there had been 
music alone was considered. Amer- 
managers hesitated, fearing 
make contract with man without 
sight. those early days did not 
earn enough permit the luxury 
horseback riding. When the war 
came prices went sky rocketing, and 
always had pay for two horses 
instead one. Indulgence was im- 
possible and for twenty three years 
listened longingly the hoof beats 
horses wherever heard them. 


“One time the car which 
were driving was stopped watch 
game polo field and could 
hear the ponies,” said. “It was 
tantalizing. And remember mother 
and were caught shower near 
riding academy New York and 
went for shelter. The smell 
the stables brought all that joy 
motion back till could hardly 
endure it. Last spring, too, when 
was touring with Helen Keller 
remember hearing horses Albans, 
Vermont, and being wild ride, I’d 
catch myself rising the automobile 
seat the sound the hoof beats.” 


Narrowsburgh, Sullivan County, 
New York, Mr. Grasse this summer 
found mount. the farm 
visited was army horse, Tommy. 
Mr. Wolf, who owned him, accom- 
panied Mr. Grasse long gallops 
through the fields and country roads. 
Tommy, who hated drag farm 
wagons about, delighted the saddle. 
first Mr. Grasse 
only ride Sundays when the 


Mr. Grasse with Tommy, the army 
horse that “understands.” 


horse was tired week’s work, 
but they soon saw both horse and 
rider could trusted when was 
fresh and eager gallop. “Tommy 
knew” Mr. Grasse, declares. 
understood each other from the first. 
was wonderful, light feather 
his feet, with the most sensitive 
mouth. When came back from that 
first ride seems never was 
mother and the farmer’s wife out 
pure joy!” 

The rhythm the gallop, Mr. Grasse 
says, always two 16th notes and 
one 8th note following. the Morn- 
ing Gallop, has written the sound 
two horses, the heavy draft horse 
coming along through the bass notes, 
mount galloping 


lightly the high notes. 
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The American Bible Society and the Blind 


American Bible Society has 

record service the blind 

which believe unique this 
country. far ascertained, 
other organization has rendered such 
long, continuous, increasing, and large 


has been associated with pioneers 


various systems the supply 
literature. 1835, nearly one hun- 
dred years ago, made contribution 
$1,000 that great pioneer work 
for the blind and deaf, Dr. Samuel 
Howe, the development the 
Line Letter. 1843, had 
spent $10,000 completing stereo- 
type plates for and publishing the 
whole Bible that system. 
December 31, 1925, has supplied 
27,142 volumes Line Letter Scrip- 

When another great benefactor 
the blind, Mr. William Bell Wait, in- 
augurated the New York Point Sys- 
tem 1874, the Bible Society im- 
mediately brought out Gospel that 
system, and gradually plates for other 
books the Bible, until the whole 
Bible was available. December 
31, 1925, 20,249 volumes the Scrip- 
ture have been supplied the single 
page form. When Mr. Wait developed 
press for printing New York Point 
both sides the sheet, pre- 
sented the American Bible So- 
ciety, and 4,400 volumes the Scrip- 
ture the Bipage form have been 
issued the end 1925, making 
total 24,649 New York Point. 

1903, the Society began the im- 
portation from Great Britain the 
Scriptures the Moon system, that 


system which adult blind find most 
easy tolearn. the end last year, 
has issued 5,792 volumes Moon. 

The next step, chronologically, was 
the presentation the Society 
set plates the New Testament 
American Braille, 1911, the St. 
Louis Institute for the Blind, now the 
Missouri School for the Blind. Plates 
for the Old Testament were received 
1913, and the Society has issued 
1925. 

1916, the Society began import- 
ing Scriptures English Braille 
response from readers 
that system, and has since issued 700 
volumes. 

When Revised Braille Grade 
had begun read, again the So- 
ciety 1919, particularly response 
earnest appeal for blinded war 
veterans, brought out the first Revised 
Braille Grade New Testament. 
followed the American Revised Ver- 
sion the advice prominent blind 
readers. also issues now the whole 
Bible following the Authorized (King 
James) Version, the volumes being 
especially published for the Uni- 
versal Braille Press Los Angeles, 
California. this system, 2,895 
volumes have been supplied the end 
last year. 

This record shows total 67,329 
embossed volumes supplied the 
blind the five systems used 
America. 

Abroad the Bible Society began its 
work for the blind the Near East 
where embossed Scriptures are sup- 
plied Armenian Braille and 
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Armeno-Turkish Braille 
made its expense, and from Arabic 
Braille plates purchased from others. 

1882, the Society began supply- 
ing embossed Scriptures Japan 
where the complete Braille Bible 
now available Japanese, the first 
the far eastern languages 
equipped. Last year, 2,230 Scripture 
volumes Japanese Braille were dis- 
tributed. 

Full details about the foreign work 
have not been gathered this writing 
but may recorded addition, 
that the Society put out the 
Gospel John Portuguese Braille 
Brazil; began this work Siam 
1915, issuing Scripture portion 
Siamese Braille; and has supplied 
Scriptures Spanish Braille 
Mexico. 

The readers the Outlook for the 
Blind probably know more about the 
handicaps the blind than any simi- 
larly numerous group. 
doubtful even they, with the ex- 
ception Librarians who actually 
have full Bibles several systems, 
realize what handicap bulk and cost 
are. The facts also may helpful 
all presenting the interests and diffi- 
culties the blind others, some 
are given. 

Many blind people have forego 
the possession embossed Bible 
because they cannot command the 
space for its keeping. Letters have 
come behalf the blind frankly 
stating this fact; others have asked 
exchange some volumes the 
Bible which they have read for others 
which they have not read, because they 
have not shelf room for all; some 
have written that relatives with whom 
they live would not allow them shelf 


The tallest pile 

the Bible 

Moon Type. The 
shortest 

New York Point. 


The third pile 

the Bible 
Braille. 
Bible held 
the girl the 
center, 
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room for whole smallest 
Bible for the blind, the New York 
Point, takes volumes, each over 
inches square and about three inches 
thick. The blind have lost much 
the abandoning this system both 
account bulk and cost. The Re- 
vised Braille Grade 114 Bible takes 
volumes and forms column nearly 
feet high. And the Bible Moon, 
with its volumes, makes column 
feet high! The contrast with the 
ink print English Bible the young 
lady’s hand eloquent. are other 
comparisons. embossed Gospel 
the equivalent bulk 250 ink-print, 
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one cent Gospels. 
Bibles weigh only one pound. The 
Braille Bible weighs over 100 pounds, 
and the Moon 200 pounds! 

And the contrast cost even 
greater. Workers for the blind know 
the heavy additional handicap 
the blind because the cost em- 
bossed books. However, here too, 
what involved may not fully rea- 
lized even them. But gener- 
ally known that the Bible the one 
book which the blind who read wish 
own for rereading and reference. 
What then are the facts? em- 
bossed Gospel costs 500 times much 
ink-print Gospel! The Bible 
Moon costs 500 times much 
ink-print Bible! The cost price the 
cheapest embossed Bible that the 
New York Point which $60; the 
cost price the Revised Braille Bible 
$80; the Moon Bible, $249. 

Here also real service rendered. 
The Society sells embossed volumes 
the Scripture $1.00 each, regardless 
their cost, which never less than 
$2.00 and sometimes amounts 
The eleven volume New York Point 
Bible, which the cost price $60.00, 
sold for $11.00. The twenty-one 
volume Revised Braille Bible sold 
for $21.00 over against the cost price 
$80.00. The fifty-eight volumes 
making the Moon Bible are sold for 
$58.00 over against the cost price 

249.00. 

What tremendous tax this involves 
the benevolent fund the Society 
may illustrated two incidents 
that happened not long before last 

blind man who longer had use 
for American Braille New Testa- 
ment offered it, through the Matilda 
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Ziegler Magazine, anyone who 
would pay the transportation. was 
overwhelmed with applications from 
thirty-four persons thirteen states 
New Hampshire California, Min- 
family three blind sisters—appar- 
ently the largest service. But the 
donor was distressed over the num- 
ber disappointed applicants. 
friends, but and they 
were helpless, for the cost the 
thirty-three Testaments would over 
$1000. the thirty-three 
names were sent the American Bible 
Society. Even the Society had not the 
funds give full Testaments; but 
did give two volumes the New 
Testament each one who wanted 
them, and made all happy. 

resident Cleveland decided 
give one hundred blind persons 
Cleveland each volume embossed 
Scriptures for Christmas. was 
generous deed, costing him $100, 
the special $1.00 volume price set 
aid the Blind, the Bible Society. 
However the cost price the one 
hundred volumes was $620. The 
Bible Society met the large differ- 
ence $520 this single transaction, 
and the one hundred Christmas pres- 
ents were made. 

The initiated will realize what 
involved the carrying any stock 
embossed Bibles. real strain 
the Society’s stock room shelves 
and funds. 

The Society renders large service 
donating, whole part, em- 
bossed Scriptures for the blind. 
fact, most the embossed volumes 
issues are wholly donated. For ex- 
ample, last year, 1,918 embossed vol- 
umes were issued. Recipients their 
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friends paid $748. This means that 
even the nominal price $1.00 vol- 
ume was received for only 748, while 
the balance 1170 were wholly do- 
nated. 


One special service, greatly appre- 
ciated the blind, has been Small 
lected from the Old and New Testa- 
ments but chiefly 
courses Christ and incidents from 
his life. both New York 
Point and Revised Braille, and sells 
cents. 1900 copies have 
been taken the blind. The ordi- 
nary minimum price embossed 
books $2.50 and 
maximum edition volumes! This 
volume special proof the deep 
sympathy the Society with the 
blind. the sole exception the 
Society has allowed any language 
the fixed policy 110 years 
publish nothing less than complete 
book the Bible. 


second special and considerable 
service has been accomplished through 
the successful appeal, behalf 
blind readers the Scriptures, 
the United States Congress. 
result, 1924, Congress passed 
amendment the Postal Laws giving 
free transportation mail the 
United States all volumes Scrip- 
ture given the blind, and special 
flat rate one cent pound any- 
where the United States vol- 
umes sold without profit. This, 
course, was not easily accomplished. 
was the outcome the long and 
wide experience the Society 
the desires, needs and handicaps the 
blind, and two years’ effort. Be- 
fore this law came into effect, 
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Braille Bible sent from New York 
San Francisco, the postage alone was 
$24.00, and Chicago, $14. 

rendering its service, the Society 
has endeavored, many ways, 
reach the individual blind with the in- 
formation that the Scriptures are 


available. This has been done the 
aid editors magazines for the 
blind and about the through the 
state and private schools for the 
through Home Teachers 
through the religious and secu- 
lar press; and other ways. Those 
who wish donations are asked only 
get endorsement their appli- 
cation minister, some person 
recognized standing the com- 
munity. Because the whole Bible 
expensive, and order that 
one may turned away wholly dis- 
appointed, the rule limit dona- 
tions two three volumes 
person time; but encourage 
any such return with another request 
after books already received have been 
well read. Every volume carries 
label asking that returned the 
Bible Society passed an- 


With almost 
incredible 
patience 

this man has 
learned 
read raised 
type with 
the tip 

his tongue. 
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other when the possessor ceases 
use it. 


course, this but one phase 
the world work the American Bible 
Society, and relatively small phase. 
received and raised for this purpose. 
Nearly $2,000 come from special 
fund. Some years ago, Christian 
layman Chicago saw two blind chil- 
dren Sunday School sharing 
the Sunday School lesson the use 
volume embossed Scriptures. 
Learning that the volume was pub- 
lished the American Bible Society, 
left his will sum, the income 
which should for this service 
the blind. Other friends the 
Bible Society, and the blind, 
response appeals, contribute for 
this work, For some years, The So- 
ciety for Providing Evangelical Re- 
ligious Literature for the Blind has 
contributed toward because found 
that the great majority those who 
wished own embossed books want- 
the Bible. The Bible Society spends 
from $8,000 $10,000 year this 
work, and would happy could 
have enough supply every blind 
person with least the whole New 
Testament and Psalms instead lim- 
iting its aid two three volumes 


This story would not complete, 
nor would satisfied, without in- 
cluding tributes the blind. Some 
handicapped with blindness, neverthe- 
less share this gracious work 


helping their fellow blind. Among 
these, course, Miss Helen Keller, 
who not only considers the Bible her 
most treasured possession, but 
active behalf the blind. many 


Moon Type Bible 
illustrations only few may given. 
few others may mentioned. 

annual contribution comes from 
far off Australia. The sender Bob 
Byers. For thirty-three years has 
been lying upon his bed, “every joint 
his body unable turn 
any direction; his jaw locked 
that necessitated the removal his 
front teeth insert the spout the 
feeding cup,” visitor reports. 
Though his body stiff log 
wood, his mind full vigor 
and his heart full the grace serv- 
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ice. For twenty-five years has 
been blind and yet through and 
around him has grown little 
Society called “The Mission the 
Blind Heathen Lands,” with 
annual income about $2,000. 
Friends write letters his dictation, 
read the replies and keep the accounts. 
The last contribution was for work 
among the blind Japan. last 
reports, the Mission supported seven- 
teen blind children India, ten 
China, blind woman Korea, 
blind boy the Sudan, blind boy 
Fiji, and blind woman Java. 

Another remarkable example one 
rather widely known readers 
The Outlook. Mr. Atkinson 
himself had known the joy and boon 
sight, but having lost his vision, 
has built fine embossing and 
binding establishment the Universal 
Braille Press Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and has produced there the 
whole Bible Revised Braille, fol- 
lowing the Authorized Version. The 
picture Miss Foley (printed the 
September, 1925, Outlook) helping 
blind woman ninety-nine years old 
read the Moon Bible another il- 
lustration the service the blind 
the blind. This duplicated the 
case Mr. William Hadley and 
his Correspondence School Wen- 
netka, Illinois; and Miss Lydia 
Hayes the New Jersey Commis- 
sion for the Blind; and Miss Grace 
DeFore The Gospel Trumpet Com- 
pany Anderson, Indiana; who re- 
joice bringing the comfort the 
Scriptures those bereft physical 
sight. 

Our correspondence also has made 
one alive the fine spirit indepen- 
dence and self-respect, and self-assis- 


tance, and perseverance, and courage, 
and good cheer the part the 
blind. Many have hesitated apply- 
ing for donations Scripture, and 
some have refused receive more 
volumes than they could buy. From 
others come stories grace and grit. 
Take that Kenneth Bullard—a nor- 
mal child until was twelve, then 
losing his hearing and sight and be- 
coming crippled. When twenty-five, 
heard Miss Foley and through 
her learned read. year later, 
lost the sense touch his fingers. 
his own initiative, learned 
read touching his upper lip the 
embossed page. classic story 
this line, one the Society has long 
published Modern Miracle. Wil- 
liam McPherson, rough quarryman, 
accident lost his eyes and his 
hands. Miss Anna Johnson, herself 
blind and yet Phi Beta Kappa grad- 
uate Northwestern University, 
taught him read with the tip his 
tongue, and the Scriptures are his 
comfort. 

sturdy, devoted home missionary, 
working the Rocky Mountain re- 
gions, woke one morning blind. 
The shock was terrible. tried 
learn Braille. His hardened fingers 
failed. For ten years was depen- 
dent others for all his reading. 
Then heard the Moon system 
and wrote for volume Scripture. 
What fervent letters joy and grati- 
tude came from him found 
could again read for himself his loved 
Bible. And whenever had oppor- 


tunity tell others wherever 
preached, stimulated contributions 
which transmitted with great 
happiness. 

(Continued page 53) 
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California’s Professional Coffee Taster 


UNSET MAGAZINE, ever 
the alert for stories the Pacific 
Coast, has discovered blind wo- 

man with unique occupation. She 
Emma Mast, blind since the age 
Schilling and Company San Fran- 
cisco coffee taster. She has held 
the job for over twenty years and was 
hired because her blindness, the 
head the firm believing that her 
sense taste would more keenly 
developed account her lack 
sight. Miss Mast was selected from 
group students the California 
School for the Deaf and Blind and 
carefully trained the Schilling 
Company discriminating between 
different blends and flavors with 


Emma Mast San Francisco, 
blind since girlhood, earns her 
living tasting coffee 


which they have experimented. 
the day’s work she sips coffee from 
South and Central America, Mexico, 
Hawaii, Java and Arabia. 

the company’s blender she gives 
her expert opinion upon thousands 
varieties, grown under different alti- 
tudes and varying weather conditions 
which affect coffee crop. The Schill- 
ing Company affirm that Miss Mast 
the only blind coffee taster the 
world. 

California belongs then the dis- 
tinction initiating interesting vo- 
cation for the blind which not over- 
taxing its physical demands. Miss 
Mast’s job does not require her entire 
time and she has leisure for household 
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VER since was girl High 
School, have wanted visit 

the countries wonder and 
beauty and began wishing and wish- 
ing and wishing. year ago last 
summer, spent part vacation 
with two intimate friends. One eve- 
ning they told their plan 
abroad the coming summer 
and invited join them, 
could. Could The desire, the 
longing, the ambition 
but the wherewithal—ah! 
mediately began saving pennies, 
talking potential future plans 
and hoping against hope that all 
might turn out well for eventu- 
ally. 

This longing was submerged for the 
winter, except for the economy im- 
pulse, but when the middle April 
arrived and the girls decided make 
reservations, rose the foreground 
and actually made reservations 
with the others. Still, did not quite 
dare hope for the reality fulfill- 
ment. Yes, thought should have 
cancel reservations when June 
came round. Did No. When 
June did come, had finally reached 
such pitch excitement that noth- 
ing could really stop and made 
all plans, received leave-of-absence 
from the Lighthouse and sailed 
July first midnight, the steamer 
Homeric. 

Excited, thrilled, worn out from all 
the adieux, three stayed deck 
trying see Dame Liberty, but was 
cold, the boat barely moved and 
decided one that was time 
turn in. Our stateroom was below 
the waterline and stumbled down 
three flights stairs, stopping the 
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Trip Abroad 
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dining room first make reserva- 
tions for our seats. Great shouts 
joy issued from our room dis- 
covered the hidden messages love 
tucked under pillows, bed covers, 
our washstands and every nook and 
corner our tiny cabin. had 
enough food for week more and 
were very sparing with board 
ship. 

were bright and early the 
next morning, awakened the rap, 
rap the English steward. 
nice chap, most serious, yet droll and 
many good laugh had we, especially 
expense when sometimes 
caught unawares either just leap- 
ing from berth emerging from 
distant corner. Life aboard ship 
was not very exciting except for 
meeting new people, hearing much 
about various parts our own coun- 
try and jumping now and again 
watch distant boat looming the 
horizon. These ships, must tell you, 
were great sources excitement be- 
cause they were the only other moving 
things besides the porpoises which 
saw. 

the evening July 8th, 
began see the gulls, which meant 
were nearing land. Oh, how gay 
and excited everyone was, even those 
who had made the trip across any 
squeaked and flapped all over the boat 
and water and the people watched and 
followed them from one place an- 
other. The Purser’s office was mobbed 
for French money arid tickets Paris 
and the library was full blankets 
and steamer rugs, for were 
land early next morning. 

July 9th rose five, break- 
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fasted 5:45 and were deck 
six. one ate much nor could, 
even they wanted to, because the 
crew was excited about landing 
the passengers. were anchored 
right outside Cherbourg waiting 
for the tender take into the 
harbor. had rained most the 
time board ship, but this day was 
bathed glorious sunshine and 
were told had been the first clear 
day six seven weeks. Two hours 
waited till our turn came 
the tender and after very short 
time saw the shores Cherbourg. 
They were lined with venders all 
descriptions, not all French, display- 
ing hideous scarfs, laces and beads. 
Beggars asked for money and alto- 


This girl, 

entirely without 
sight, earns 

her living, 

saved her 

money and 

went 

trip 

Europe 

this summer 

with two other girls. 
Here she 

deck 

the Homeric 
route 

Cherbourg. 


gether was quite sight, but 
were anxious find our places the 
Paris-bound train. This train did not 
leave until ten o’clock, and what 
trip! 

These trains are much different 
from ours. The steps, the first 
place, are fan-shaped—the wide part 
one covering the narrow part 
the one below and then the top went 
straight across the other two forming 
almost vertical ladder and you had 
very careful boarding the 
train. Once inside, however, 
found other things. The seats the 
first, second and third classes were 
all upholstered, the first and second 
class warm stuff like plush other 
such material and the third class 
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Miss Askenas Lake Lehman, Montreux, Switzerland 


leather. found later that the 
leather, course, was cooler, but the 
company was not always desirable nor 
the ventilation, although that was 
poor all through Europe. These peo- 
ple are afraid draughts and will 
not sit near open window, hence 
all the windows the compartments 
were closed great deal the time. 
Each compartment the train holds 
from four ten people and are all 
the same side the car with 
narrow aisle running windows 
which act observatory posts. Peo- 
ple stood these windows most 
the time and just before reaching 
Paris, the Eifel Tower loomed view 
and you can imagine the excitement. 
about four reached the sta- 
tion and then, tired, hot and hungry, 
made our way hotel quiet 
side street where stayed during 
our week Paris. were sure 
would not anything that night, 
but after bathing, dressing and dining 
decided take short walk. 

was wonderfully clear night, 


the air was balmy, not hot, and 
wended our way toward the Opera 
House. majestic structure, 
set apart from the surrounding build- 
ings square called from and 
was brilliantly lighted. All the build- 
ings Paris are placed this way, 
making the people notice them and 
preserving and accenting their love- 
liness and not obstructing their beauty 
lot old ramshackle houses. 
That night were three very happy 
girls, tucked very, very comfortable 
beds and asleep before one could wink 
eyelash. 

The rest the week was spent 
visiting Notre Dame, climbing its 
highest tower and experiencing feel- 
ing awe and wonder when looking 
down over the city. was raining, 
but that did not bother us, fact, 
spread lovely mist over the whole 
place and stood for some time 
feasting our eyes and souls upon the 
beautiful sight. very old woman 
took into the belfry. There 
saw this huge bell which rung 
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great festal occasions. takes 
eight men move the tongue all 
the woman could give 
idea the sound was swing bit 
iron around the base the tongue. 
was gloriously mellow and sweet 
and heard nothing equal till 
reached Pisa. 

One morning spent visiting the 
Paris Lighthouse. Mademoiselle 
Villedon, who charming, person- 
ally conducted through the build- 
ings, introduced the few men 
who were left, for most them had 
gone their vacations, and wound 
with showing the wonderful 
work that the men do. felt was 
marvelous that men accustomed 
such different modes living from 
that which they are now subjected to, 
could make such wonderful things. 
They seem specialize knitted gar- 
ments for children and gorgeous opera 
capes and shawls for women. This 
place only for soldiers blinded 
the war and can take care men 
their sleeping quarters the up- 


per floors. One their most thriving 
business projects sale groceries. 
There real store storeroom 
the Phare and the men, after canvass- 
ing for orders, come back and fill 
them from this room and find quite 
profitable. 

took wonderful auto trip 
Fontainebleau, which took through 
the much-talked-of Forest Fon- 
tainebleau. The trees are laid out 
most carefully, and intervals 
saw stone structure with many lower 
ones set around it. These, were 
told, are the King’s tables where the 
hunters used gather about after 
the chase and feast upon venison. 
lunched delightful open-air res- 
Millet’s workshop, which visited, 
and the wheat field which painted 
“The Gleaners.” short distance 
from this the inn which Steven- 
son wrote his Forest Notes. The trip 
back Paris was even more beau- 
tiful because motored back the 
vanishing light day, when every- 
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thing beginning look dreamy and 
atmosphere calm and serenity 
pervades everyone and everything. 

could not leave Paris without 
going the Opera and heard 
Rigoletto, French. did not 
like quite well would have 
Italian, but the singers were fairly 
good and the Opera House more 
lovely inside than outside. went 
the promenades between the acts, 
looked down from the balconies and 
used the main marble stairway. That 
night, late was when reached 
home, the girls told the story 
the movie “The Phantom the 
Opera” which the huge, gorgeous 
dome the Opera House featured. 
was very well reproduced the 
picture and for the underground 
vaults, did not discover whether 
that part the story fiction 

course visited the other 
places interest, the Invalide, the 
Tomb Napoleon, the Arch Tri- 
umph, the Place Bastille, but 
left Paris the 16th and spent that 
night and the next Tours, the cen- 
ter the Chateau district. went 
Blois, Chambord and Cheverny, and 
each had its story love, jealousy 
and 

Our next stopping place was the 
French Basque town Hendaye, sit- 
uated the Bay Biscay just over 
the Spanish border line. took 
short trips into Spain and saw the 
shell-shaped Beach St. Sebastian, 
the quaint monastery perched hill 
where the Blue Madonna adored, 
climbed Rhune funicular and 
viewed the surrounding parts 
France and Spain and were loath 
leave when the morning 


July 23rd arrived. that day 
consisting collection hotels, 
stores which sell only religious things 
and the double church the Miracu- 
lous Madonna. watched the 
torchlight procession, that night, our 
hearts swelled with emotion, the tears 
rushed our eyes. 

The following day found Car- 
cassonne, the perfect existing example 
old Roman Walled Town. Here 
walked around the ramparts the 
turreted castle, spent little time 
the grounds inside the wall, but did 
not have time much more, for 
was hot and late and had planned 
Marseilles the 25th. This 
was merely resting place refresh 
ourselves before going into Italy. 

All the way from Marseilles our 
train followed the beautiful Blue 
Mediterranean Sea and when 
stopped small towns, could hear 
the lovely swish, swish the waves. 
Ventimiglia, the frontier Italian town, 
was our first sight that country. 
What struck was that both palms 
and pines grew abundance this 
little town and the Bay washed 
against the rocky cliffs. Each town, 
small might be, has its monu- 
ment the soldiers the Great War, 
but Italy, seemed glorious, 
mighty symbol rather than the sor- 
rowing, mournful ones France. 
discovered, too, that the people 
France are much more serious than 
those Italy. 

When reached Genoa, visited 
the world-renowned cemetery, which 
seemed like museum us. Each 


tomb has statue marble bronze 
erected over and the whole place 
divided into galleries and chapels 
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with very few open exposed plots. 
person died when going bath- 
ing, statue young girl bath- 
ing suit stood guarding the grave. 
One beautiful statue was that 
young man the prow boat— 
had died sea. 

our one afternoon Pisa, 
visited the cathedral, the Leaning 
Tower and the Baptistry. They are 
wonders, although partly destroyed 
the weather and invasions. The 
swing lamp the cathedral, were 
told, was the one under which Galileo 
worked. climbed the tower, 
felt might topple over one 
side any moment. The “lean” 


quite perceptible and the parapets have 

railings and people are warned 

against blowing off windy days. 
the Baptistry, saw the mar- 


ble fountain, divided into four sec- 
tions. was used for some time, but 
now they are trying preserve 
and they use another new one. was 
here, said before, that the musical 
sound surpassing that Notre Dame 
greeted our ears. The old doorkeeper 
blew through corner his mouth 
and the tones that heard were like 
the majestic echoes organ chords. 
was too wonderful for words and 
shall never forget that experience. 
After left the Baptistry, visited 
the marble factory and although 
had promised ourselves that would 
not purchase any marble, relented 
and bought exquisite vases. asked 
have them sent Paris, but 
did not find them when reached 
there September and they are still 
floundering about Europe, for all 
know. mourn our marbles, but 
are living the tradition that 
things coming from Europe are 


oftentimes three four months late. 

From Pisa, journeyed southward 
Naples, spent delightful time 
there taking trips Capri, where 
went into the Blue Grotto, motored 
Pompeii and went through the mu- 
seum, drove through Amalfi and Sor- 
rento and were thrilled the beau- 
tiful country, the exquisite work 
the cameo factory and the wonderful 
display inlaid wood boxes. Need- 
less say, purchased boxes and 
cameos and, when Capri, bought 
beads all descriptions. 

After left Naples, moved 
northward, first stopping Rome, 
where heard all about the ruins 
the Forum and the various parts 
the city; visited the museum the 
Vatican and the marvelous Sistine 
Chapel; took trip through the old 
home Dante and held interest- 
ing conversation with the keeper. 
worked, one time, for sixteen years 
Scribner’s binding room and loves 
New York with fervor which ex- 
cels that many aborigine. 
did not have audience with the 
Pope, but went through the Royal 
Palace. True our femininity, 
adored the damask, the gorgeous bro- 
caded draperies and the Venetian 
glass chandeliers. contains some 
the most famous paintings and yet 
saw one about appreciating them 
anything else. 

our way from Rome 
ence stopped Assisi, the home 
St. Francis, and the little place 
just breathes his fame. perched 
among the hills and the churches 
were crowded with pilgrims honor 
St. Francis celebration. had 
been tempted buy linen Naples, 
but resisted, but when saw 
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the Franciscan embroidery done 
blue and yellow working out the old 
tapestry design, could not keep 
from buying it. match this vanity, 
one (she expects married 
shortly) purchased majolica tea set 
Perugia, where spent one after- 
noon. 

reached Florence richer 
suitcase bought Rome and the 
tea set fur which basket had 
purchased. 

Florence overwhelmed with its 
beauty, wealth museums and in- 
tellectual people. were the 
from morning till evening, not even 
taking advantage the siestas when 
the sun was hottest. could into 
detail about all the pictures and sta- 
tues, but have taken too much 
space now and still have 
some distance before landing 
back New York. What will say, 
however, this. spite our love 
beauty, our historical craving for 
knowledge the past and our love 
for social conditions past and present, 
took time satisfy our frivolous 
hankering after pretty things and 
visited the shops bringing with 
many gifts for our friends well 
for ourselves. 

Our first night trip was taken from 
Florence Venice. could not 
afford sleeper because they are twice 
much the railroad fares and the 
railroad fares are the most expensive 
part European trip. curled 
corners the compartment (we 
are all short) and were frantically 
glad stretch six A.M. when 
pulled into the station. How disap- 
pointed were for the depot looked 
like ordinary one and was not 
until reached the outside that 


saw the canals and gondolas “plop- 
ping” and down the foot the 
steps. Venice unique city, 
dreamy city set apart from the rest 
the world and not thought 
the same moment with any other 
place. loved and were most 
extravagant using the gondolas when- 
ever wanted anywhere. Oc- 
casionally walked, especially when 
going St. Mark’s Cathedral. There 
are bridges connecting the canals 
which made this possible. the 
Square St. Marco, did what 
everyone else did, fed the pigeons 
and watched the famous clock with 
the angels who strike the bell when 
the clock strikes. saw the famous 
four horses which were taken Rome 
the time the War for preserva- 
tion. These were originally brought 
from Constantinople and was, 
believe, the wonderful Pala D’Or 
the Church. This latter huge 
marble banner with precious stones 
and jewels set it, one the great- 
est treasures the world. Without 
realizing it, came Venice 
time for the Feast the Serenades. 
The city was decked with banners 
from the railroad station the 
end the Grand Canal honor 
this feast and the coming Prince 
Humbert. There was barge con- 
taining chorus thirty mixed voices 
under dome colored lights. 

The whole the Grand Canal was 
aflame with light. The Rialto was 
hung with Roman candles and 
o’clock the place looked though 
were illumined the sun. barge 


with dome lights held the chorus 
thirty mixed voices. stopped 
various points the Canal and the 
chorus sang arias from different ope- 
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ras. When reached the Rialto, 
lowered the dome, went under the 
bridge, and came out the other side 
when raised the dome and stopped 
front the Volpi Palace where the 
Prince was standing. They sang the 
wonderful sailor’s chorus from 
Gioconda and was glorious coming 
over the water with nothing mar 
its splendor except the low lap, lap 
the water against the side the 
gondola. Oh, how hated leave 
Venice! 

Time was getting short now, and 
had move very rapidly. 
spent one day Ravena, where 
visited the tomb Dante and the 
alabaster mausoleum with its trans- 
lucent windows and the Byzantine- 
columned Cathedral. spent 
afternoon visiting the Certosa Mon- 
astery and then rushed Milan. 
Here stayed only long enough 
the Cathedral famed for its 
stained glass windows depicting the 
life Christ. Then hurried 
Montreux, went through the Castle 
Chillon and read the poem Byron’s 
“The Prisoner Chillon” seated 
the wall rippling brook. 
hastened from this spot because the 
mosquitoes and had leave Lake 
Geneva and the view the Alps for 
were due Paris the 3oth 
August. 

Once more back Paris, tried 
our best see some the things 
had missed, the Louvre, Versailles and 
had see how the other opera house, 
Opera Comique, compared with the 
grand one visited previously. 
heard much better singing here, and 
the crowd seemed more enthusiastic 
and emotional showing its appre- 
ciation. made one rush some 


the shops, spent all our money ex- 
cept what needed the steamer 
(for decided would come back 
broke) and took the train for Bo- 
logne and then boarded the Belgen- 
land. 

The trip home was rainy that 
coming, but wrapped ourselves 
and were more than glad sit and 
sit and sit. was good thing for 
since had work the very next 
day after arrived home that 
had this nine day respite. 

the 12th September 
steamed into the Bay. could 
not get off soon enough when 
heard our friends the pier above 
shouting. were quite some 
time reaching them and then had 
through the Customs. spite 
our extra luggage, were not 
held the pier, for were within 
bounds and were our way home 
twelve, noontime. 

was glorious trip and shall 
never forget it. could never have 
gone and had such wonderfully in- 
teresting time had not been for 
friends. They explained each and 
every thing and when possible, 
touched them. have vivid impres- 
sions many the pictures because 
the excellent descriptive powers 
friends and their great love and 
appreciation beauty everything 
with which they come contact. 
could have gone with other people, 
perhaps, but never could have de- 
rived much knowledge. owe 
everything two friends and 
sincerely hope that many more people 
will have the splendid opportunity 
that have had. each paid our 
own way financially, but were one 
love and interest. 


The Story Behind the Story “My Lady Lee” 


REINETTE LOVEWELL 


Miss Price took this homeless 
blind baby, two years old, her 
Newport. Love and tender 
care have changed the look 
imprisonment the expression 
the picture the opposite page. 


BOUT year ago when book 

called Lady Lee was pub- 

lished and advertised 
story blind girl, was read with 
real surprise many people long 
associated with work for blind chil- 
dren. Who was the author, and 
how had she learned all that she had 
incorporated into the story 
homeless blind baby who grew 
struggling find her place the 
sun 


The author’s name was Edith Ball- 
inger Price; her publishers announced 
that she had written many stories for 
and about young some readers 
may have connected the name with 
series sea stories which ran 
Collier’s Weekly,—but only very 
few was known the story behind the 
story the book. 


post-war days 1920, when there 
was much talk youth running wild, 
Price was twenty-two. She 
had already begun promising ca- 
reer both writer and 
trator. Life was ahead for her 
explore, unfettered. And this what 
she did: She took into her custody 
blind baby two years old,—to 
support from her income writer 
—with all the hazard the free-lance 
profession involves—to rear with in- 
finite patience and tenderness, 
absorb her only baby can absorb 
woman. 

few weeks ago when she was 
New York, asked her how all 
came about. For moment she 
hesitated. 


“Tt sounds rather she said 
almost apologetically. “I’m not the 
least psychic sort person. don’t 
about looking for ‘spiritual exper- 
But when saw that child 
knew way can’t explain that 
wanted her—had have her. 
she belonged me, had belonged 
me, some time—somewhere. 
simply—recognized her, that was all. 
The most curious feeling—like mag- 
net and piece steel.” 

Her voice had grown very earnest. 
knew that what she was trying 
express was vital thing—a tremen- 
dously significant thing—no matter 
how difficult might put 
words. 

drawn ever since can re- 
member,” she went on, “and I’ve been 
writing books for quite while—and 
publishing them, surprisingly enough. 
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THE STORY “MY LADY LEE” 


Stories for ‘children all ages.’ 
Somehow I’ve always been very much 
interested what are known 
‘handicapped’ children, and they would 
creep into books. Some them 
were lame; please the editor 
tried blind one for change, and 
when the book was finished, de- 
cided I’d better hunt real blind 
child and see what I’d written 
would pass muster. went the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind after 
data, and there the director the 
school suggested visiting the Blind 
Babies’ Nursery Boston. book 
blind hero went, and was not until 


Edith Ballinger Price, 
author nine books, 
artist and musician, 

and May Burchey Perry, 
the blind child with 
whom she has shared 
her life for six years. 


Photograph 
Ernst Studio 


was the press that dropped 
casually see the Nursery. There 
pressed because her staff had been 
cut two epidemic influ- 
enza, and she couldn’t get reinforce- 
ments, Wartime fashion, volunteered 
help take care these 
who spent their days the dark. 
was when came begin work, 
suit-case full white aprons, that 
saw May Perry. And when saw 
her—sitting her high chair, with 
small impatient hands groping along 
the empty simply knew her 
for mine, that was all. was 
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queer, inexplicable, almost awesome 
whole life had been turned inside-out 
purpose that I’d never had 
glimmering before. 

stayed the Nursery almost 
six weeks, and that time established 
credit were. May Perry had 
the grippe, and for several weeks 
had special charge her. was 
then—during that time isolation, 
when she was released 
mass and became 
that her mind began unfold 
amazingly. She was having amount 
personal attention that there had 
been time give her before— 
and she came out like flower put 
water. She devoured new ideas 
almost alarming rate. And the 
rages into which she had flown, purely 
and meaningless world, gave way 
before the rush 
and interests—and, perhaps most im- 
portant all—before the love that 
could not help bringing her. When 
left the Nursery the superintendent 
was willing that should take May 
Perry home with for while— 
but resigned family and announced 
that intended bring her up.” 

All this happened 
years ago. Between then and now 
have passed many days—some 
them dark ones, when people thought 
May Perry would never walk the 
legs that till she was two and half 
had been unused, She learned walk 
—on her own will power,—as she 
has learned many another thing, and 
overcome many another hard place 
along the way. But now the blind 


baby the Boston Nursery high- 
chair days has grown into tall and 
lovely young person nearly nine, 
who comes Newport for her vaca- 
tions when she free from school 
routine. Because school for blind 
children the place where she may 
best taught the technical phases 
education without sight, Miss Price 
paying her way the Perkins Insti- 
tution. But the Christmas and Easter 
holidays, and the long summers, bring 
her the delightful home where Miss 
Price lives with her parents. Some- 
times there are interludes one 
another Girl Scout Camp, where Miss 
Price, who National officer 
the Girl Scouts, goes give training. 
May Perry has the distinction 
being the first—perhaps the 
blind Brownie the United States. 
Brownies are little girls too young 
regular Girl Scouts, but who 
emerge due time, butterfly fashion, 
into Scouthood. May Perry very 
good Brownie; she swims like fish, 
loves the smoke camp-fire—about 
which she can her part telling 
little voice which promises some day 
good contralto—and does her 
bit hundred little thoughtful 
ways. 

Ever since those first days the 
Nursery, Miss Price has kept 
“log” which she has recorded much 
the life the child and her devel- 
opment. The book illustrated 
drawings which tell with greater 
poignancy than words the change 
May Perry’s face she broke down 
bonds that fettered her spirit. Quaint 
bits her humor are recorded—and 
sometimes touching little philoso- 
phy: 


“ 


THE STORY 


“Tf hadn’t been blind wouldn’t 
have had you, would I’m gladder 
am.” 

could see—well, there’d 
too much see, anyway. It’s calmer 
not to.” 

Sometimes, wistfully—“I wonder 
why eyes are made they can’t see. 
give you much trouble because 
“Mummy” makes haste deny. 

took Miss Price four years 
write Lady Lee—much longer 
than any other book she has ever 
produced. She says that she did not 
start write the story blind 
child, but the character took posses- 
sion her and there was escape. 
The book had written. Into 
went much the revolutionary ex- 
perience through which herself 
passed during the days when she was 
first learning comprehend just 
what blindness means the mind 
child, and the relation the seeing 


“MY LADY LEE” 


world child without sight. Shar- 
ing her life with this other little life 
meant peculiar adjustment the 
world That she has suc- 
ceeded this shown letter 
Miss Price wrote this summer 
friend. she says: 
does enjoy her world 
thoroughly. can’t help being glad 
and music and poetry and folk-song 
and folk-lore, and quiet haven 
this hurried world where there 
time for and song-sing- 
ing and nature walks and grave con- 
sideration all the things that mean 
much growing mind. And 
love. She knows that love her more 
than anything else the world, and 
she seems love the same 
degree—so there between 
wonderful strong bond trust and 
loyalty—and that beautiful sense 
compensation that hope she may 
able keep for while least.” 
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Shoe Repairing Profitable and Practicable 
Occupation for the Blind? 


Percy ANGOVE 


State Supervisor Civilian Rehabilitation and Manual Arts, State Department 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 


HIS subject, which have pur- 
posely put the form ques- 
tion, one which neces- 

sity, have given much thought and 
attention. had never heard shoe 
repairing being included among the 
very few old established jobs for the 
blind, such broom making, rug 
weaving, mop making, chair caning, 
piano tuning, and canvassing. Shoe 
repairing possible occupation for 
the blind was indeed experiment 
with us. Naturally, weighed and 
analyzed the question very seriously 
before actually embarking the enter- 
prise. sooner had initiated 
what was considered practical pro- 
gram than the subject question was 
continuously being shoe re- 
pairing profitable and practical oc- 
cupation for the blind? 

Much thought, study, and effort 
have been expended upon the 
much has been learned, and the re- 
sults enable conscientiously 
state that shoe repairing profitable 
and practical occupation for the blind 
—but with certain provisions and re- 
strictions. 

the first place, knew that 
was possible for blind men perform 
certain operations connection with 
shoe repairing because learned 
blind man, Mr. Frank Perrigo, 
who was conducting shoe repair 
shop Lakeview, Michigan. were 
not convinced however, that blind 
man could become full-fledged shoe 


repair man, especially when came 
operating power machinery, especially 
the sewing machine and stitcher, Now 
will observe the short article Mr. 
Melvin Haslip which follow— 
and the way, Mr. Haslip was our 
first trainee. 

the first place have learned 
that for blind man become suc- 
cessful shoe repairman, must 
mechanically inclined and preferably 
should have had some mechanical ex- 
perience and know something about 
power machinery, and, course, there 
are many blind men who may 
classed semi-skilled ordinary me- 
chanics. With perseverance, deter- 
mination, and the proper type in- 
struction, quite possible for them 
make success the work, but 
begin with, would say that only those 
who show exceptional mechanical abil- 
ity instructed the work. This 
should based upon sound vocational 
guidance and counselling. Men who 
are past middle age and have become 
set their ways and ideas should 
considered with exceedingly great 
care. has been our experience that 
the younger men are more promising. 

advocate very strongly any state 
school for the blind, shoe repair 
department such have here 
Lansing, which Mr. Haslip himself 
the Superintendent 


Holmes immediately saw the value 
such work prevocational means, 


an =~ 


SHOE REPAIRING PROFITABLE OCCUPATION? 


whereby boy could least learn 
the tool processes and care for his 
own shoes, and that through the in- 
struction might the means 
determining just wherein boy’s abil- 
ity lies and also might the means 
aiding boy find himself. 

Another very important matter 
consider that blind person might 
become good shoe repair man but 
would unable make living 
the work, unless might possibly 
work for some other person, because 
does not have business ability, 
congenial personality, good appear- 
ance, and know how meet and 
handle people. These things are just 
important the actual ability 
being able perform the mechanical 
tasks; person should. inducted 
into shoe repairing unless possesses 
these qualifications, unless there 
every reason believe that can 
acquire them, For blind person 
become successful shoe repairman 
must “go-getter” and will- 
ing least half way meet 
situation, and perhaps little bit more 
whenever and wherever the occasion 
demands. 

our experience now over period 
four years are ready state 
that blind men can learn operate 
the same commercial machinery 
used sighted people. One thing 
important keep mind, however, 
that blind man must know his 
proper running order and repair, 
and especially the lookout for 
ideas and develop “shop kinks” 
make certain operations more easy for 
blind person perform. 

Experience has led believe 
that when blind person enters train- 


ing shoe repairing his main objec- 
tive should establish himself 
business, either alone partner- 
ship with another blind person, pre- 
ferably one who has some vision, just 
enough match colors, although 
totally blind person should have 
trouble this respect, since will 
work out his own system for taking 
care this particular phase the 
work, 

The matter financing the enter- 
prise after the trade learned must 
considered very seriously. Anyone 
going into business any kind as- 
sumes certain financial responsibility, 
and most cases obligated an- 
other source for furnishing financial 
assistance. The expense connection 
with up-to-date shoe repair busi- 
ness should offer serious problem. 
fact, very few commercial trades 
involve less expense. well equipped 
business may started with 
comparatively small down payment 
and very small monthly payment 
each month. Most new business enter- 
prises are started either loan 
the credit plan and either these 
oftentimes seems the most practical 
method pursue. cannot deny 
the fact that establish blind per- 
son business for himself does offer 
problem, especially when comes 
finances. this respect, wish 
sound note warning. blind 
person should take shoe repairing 
unless definite plans are laid before- 
hand whereby may reach his 
definite objective, namely satisfactory 
and remunerative employment. 

The matter location very 
important phase the project con- 
sider. Most our large cities have 


abundant supply shoe repairing 
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establishments, but the outlying dis- 
tricts larger cities and the centers 
smaller towns and villages are 
seemingly ideal places for shoe repair 
shops. Competition not great 
and the people the smaller districts 
appreciate the fact that they have 
something meet their needs, readily 
accessible. Many small towns are 
without modern shoe repair estab- 
lishment, and shoes are very often 
discarded because this inconveni- 
ence. Rents are considerably lower, 
and, course, the overhead expense 
big factor consider. 

The making shoe its en- 
tirety impossibility for the blind, 
but this should present serious prob- 
lem since very seldom are shoes made 
pete with prices and modern factory 
methods, and the time spent mak- 
ing hand-made shoes and the material 
used would cost far excess what 
the public would willing pay, 
that the hand-made product very 
rarely demanded. Furthermore, when 
special shoe desired, measurements 
are taken expert, the special 
order sent into the factory with 
accurate specifications and the shoe 
made accordingly. 

Oftentimes, the ,material itself 
such that blind people cannot satis- 
factorily use because the hand- 
ling, sight absolutely 
very important factor regard 
material and supplies, especially for 
small concern, the matter being 
able purchase without any unneces- 
sary delay and inconvenience. Usu- 
ally any material furnished locally can 
purchased small quantities and 
can delivered immediately. This 
great convenience, The material 


used the construction and repair 
shoes pliable and readily lends 
itself the keen sense touch usu- 
ally predominant persons whose 
blindness long standing. also 
should develop this keen sense 
touch persons recently afflicted with 
blindness, affords opportunity for 
natural manipulative skill tool proc- 
esses. The supplies are usually fur- 
nished local concerns the 
leather may obtained various 
sizes cut patterns which makes 
very convenient, especially for begin- 
ners, although larger stock may 
handled with satisfaction. 

natural assume that all blind 
people would not successful the 
shoe repair business. This applies 
even sighted people. There are now 
too many square pegs round holes. 
blind person, become successful 
any commercial enterprise, must 
have the necessary qualifications. 
must exceptional many respects, 
because dealing with the general 
public who are expecting their money’s 
worth service and product. 
not necessary that mechanical 
genius, but must already have 
must courteous and honest with 
the public. must not seek large 
profits. must use good material. 
When orders are taken and promises 
made, they must kept. must 
aggressive and Ser- 
vice must his motto. possible 


so, must render even more 
efficient service than that which might 
given his sighted competitor. 
His ability the work and the 
methods used must offset 
ness, because the least discrepancy 
will laid the fact that blind. 


Making Living From Shoe Repairing 


Instructor Shoe Repairing, State School for the Blind, Lansing, Michigan 


WAS born Richmond, Michi- 

gan, Oct. 25th, 1892. The follow- 

ing April parents moved the 
wilds the Upper Peninsula where 
was raised the lumber woods. 
met with accident which de- 
stroyed sight 1905. Jan. Ist 
1907, entered the Michigan State 
School for the Blind Lansing, from 
which graduated the 18th June, 

From 1914 1917, did house-to- 
house canvassing. began work 
industrial plant 1917 where 
was employed until the Spring 
1921. with other shops, business 
was dull and was laid off with the 
rest the men that department. 
Again took canvassing, but found 
difficult earn enough both sup- 
port mother and sister, and keep 
the payments home, 


this time heard Mr. Percy 
Angove, Director the Michigan 
Department 
tion. called upon Mr. Angove 
his office but told that was 
impossible for him place handi- 
capped man factory, there were 
However, told see him again, 
which did. 


This appointment proved fruitful, 
for its results placed where 
today. talked over different lines 
work which might made adapt- 
able the needs the blind. Finally 
thought shoe repairing. This 
was discussed from all angles—de- 
mand, cost equipment, service 


the community, and profit the 
operator. me, this proposition ap- 
peared feasible and Mr. Angove as- 
sured getting the training. 
knew blind man who had re- 
pair shop Lakeview, Michigan. 
Mr. Angove arranged with Mr. Perri- 
discontinue his business there 
and establish shop Saginaw, 
Michigan, for commercial purposes 
and the teaching blind apprentices. 
this arrangement, the trainees 
could stay the State Employment 
Institution for the Blind during their 
course instruction. course, 
took time work out these details, 
necessitating great deal work both 
the part Mr. Angove and Mr. 
Perrigo. Notwithstanding, began 
training the 6th June, 1922. 


The following October, opened 
own shop, going into debt for every- 
thing besides owing $1,350.00 
home. keep expenses down—or 
rather, because had other choice 
the back part lot. did not 
have money with which advertise 
but told few friends and some 
business started come in. kept 
gaining little each Each 
spare hour spent learning more 
and better ways getting business 
and doing better work, busi- 
ness was slowly increasing, but 
meant that must fight on, on, on, 
and on. 


1923, through the efforts the 
State Department Public Instruc- 
tion, upon solicitation Superintend- 


ent Holmes the State School 
for the Blind, study was made 
the Manual Arts work the school. 
Mr. Angove was authorized make 
this study and his recommenda- 
tions advised the establishment 
shoe repair department. Superin- 
tendent Holmes saw the educational 
and practical values the proposi- 
tion and through his splendid cooper- 
ation, details were taken care even 
regards quarters for the shop, 
equipment, instructor, etc. the first 
part January, 1923, Superintendent 
Holmes sent for me. told 
their plans start shoe repair shop 
there which asked take 
charge. This consented until 
the following June. Not having been 
trained teach, schooled myself 
along that line, and from study, ex- 
perimentation and observation, both 
shops have increased efficiency and 
production. 


Six weeks before school closed that 
June, the boys department had 
progressed well that they were re- 
pairing the shoes their fellow stu- 
dents and the employees. Super- 
intendent Holmes was well 
pleased and has engaged services 
since. 


The shop the school equipped 
with six jacks, bench tools, Champion 
Finisher, Champion Straight Needle, 
foot-power stitcher, Champion Sole 
Cutter and Skiver, Singer Patching 
Machine, and Smith Hook 
and Eyelet machine. have 
average, twenty boys each year. Some 
are without sight and others have par- 
tial vision. Some the best all- 


around workers are without sight, 
while some the poorest workers 
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are among those with partial sight. 
never any repair work school. 
The only way man can become 
skilled workman actually doing 
the work himself, make boys 
responsible for all work entering the 
shop. 


How long does take blind boy 
learn shoe repairing? can never 
learn all, nor can any other man. 
Some can very good work the 
end the school year, while others 
require longer training period. The 
question often asked: Are these ma- 
chines dangerous for blind person 
never known any one hurt. How 
can blind person tell when the lock 
the stitch pulled deep enough 
into the leather? Stitch piece 
leather and with the point needle 
feel from the bottom locate the lock, 
then push the point the needle 
against the wall and pull out. 
this way one can tell how far the lock 
in. prove it, split the leather 
along the seam with knife and push 
the lock out with your finger nail 
needle. Another proof examine 
the flesh side the leather you 
did the bottom. When machine 
once set, needs very little attention. 
How can blind man repair covered 
heels? Just any better class 
workmen with sight. The material 
used placed the heel and two 
nails driven into it. Trim it, remove, 
sand and polish it. Replace the 
heel and nail. This does away with 
the danger cutting and soiling the 
covering. 


shoe repairing good trade for 
the blind? opinion, yes, for 
blind man who possesses mechanical 


MAKING LIVING FROM SHOE REPAIRING 


ability, business ability, and winning 
personality. first student com- 
plete the work, opened shop 
little town three hundred. was 
doing very well, but after year 
bought pool room and running 
that connection with his shoe shop. 
When started his shop went 
into debt for all equipment. 
was among strangers, business was 
slow coming his way, but had 
the courage stay and keep smil- 
ing. Every business has its period 
starvation, but him who perse- 
veres and swerves not from his goal, 
success eventually comes, was 
with Pete. Last month told 
that did four hundred and twenty 
dollars’ worth business. Incident- 
ally, was given course sales- 


manship and business training the 
Civilian Rehabilitation Department. 

own case, have met with 
moderate success, although not 
intend stop there. 1925, operat- 
ing own shop after school hours, 
took $533.95 worth business. 
Now that all indebtedness past, 
and have little money ahead, 
heart’s desire gain more 
knowledge shoe repairing. The best 
not good enough, tell boys. 
not afraid work. Seek wis- 
dom. What wisdom? Wisdom 
education plus the ability produce. 
Every man who succeeds must put his 
head, heart, and hands into his work. 
There can half-way measures 
about it. must feel playing 
for big stakes—for ultimate economic 
independence. 


Blind Men Repairing Shoes Under Mr. Haslip’s Direction 


] 
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CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street 
New York City 


Subscription Price $2.00 per annum 


Please send promptly notice change address, 
giving both old and new; always state whether the 
change is temporary or permanent. 


DECEMBER, 1926 


Concerning Jobs 


work—is the biggest thing any in- 
dividual life. Even that work seems 
the dullest drudgery, there comes 
from steadying influence, mental 
equilibrium, which 
beneficial. “earn little and spend 
little less” rule for happiness 
which was given man who had 
suffered much and who fought back 
Death itself unceasing toil. 

“Job” homely word, but there 
perhaps none more packed with sig- 
nificance the entire English lan- 
guage. says something which the 
more polite words “position,” “situa- 
tion” and “vocation” not say. Any- 
one who has witnessed the genuine 
distress man who has followed 
the routine job for number 
years and then, for any reason, has 
lost it, and been for time jobless, 
knows the restlessness and extreme 
depression which comes upon him. 
The eight hours during which has 
been accustomed definite employ- 
ment becomes endless—the quest for 
new work ordeal which racks his 
spirit. 

health with sight, needs great 
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stretch the imagination com- 
prehend what must mean man 
who has lost his old familiar job be- 
cause has become blind. quite 
possible that may never again 
able handle that particular job. 
needs then, friendship, and the coun- 
sel who have seen other 
blind men learn new jobs and return 
again with the Saturday night pay en- 
velope. needs the point view 
employers labor who have been 
shown that there place indus- 
try for those who are blind. 

The law progress seems some- 
times interminably slow, but, without 
question, the future blind people 
industry brighter than ever be- 
fore for more and more individuals 
are proving what can done without 
sight. Every man who makes good 
his appointed task blazes trail for 
others follow. 

its study industry regard 
finding work for the blind, The 
American Foundation for the Blind 
hopes discover many avenues 
possible employment which will bring 
the satisfaction wage-earning 
blind men. believes that employers 
labor can shown actual dem- 
onstration that blind men and women 
can perform many kinds factory 
work. The number blind persons 
who forge ahead professional and 
artistic life will always compara- 
tively small just the number 
persons with sight who succeed 
such ways trifling percentage 
those who make the army 
“labor.” For the great majority 
those blinded adult life well 
for graduates schools for the 
blind, niches industry 
found. 


EDITORIALS 


Builder Who Rebuilt 
His Own Life 


The November issue the Amer- 
ican Magazine contains article 
William Dutton which tells the 
remarkable story blind man who 
lives Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. 
Dutton summarizes his accomplish- 
ments single paragraph: “This 
man, Edward Scruggs, has de- 
signed, built and owned more than 
two hundred residences and two large 
apartment houses Nashville. 
has built himself beautiful house, 
family, reputation for accomplish- 
ment, and fortune money. For 
all these dwellings has been his 
own architect, has made his own esti- 
mates, bought his own land and ma- 
terials, hired his own workmen, and 
person supervised the construc- 
tions, unseen except the picture 
curtain his mind. Beyond meagre 
capital, borrowed from his father and 
later paid back, has had help. 
His knowledge building, home 
architecture and real estate has 
been self gained and this without 
sight, without robust health, without 
influence.” 

Mr. Scruggs past seventy years 
age. was born before the Civil 
which his family lost all 
its property. Blindness came upon 
him through gun shot accident when 
the philosophy with which has met 
life contained his talk with Mr. 
Dutton. “Sight, your mind, 
necessity,” says. “To me, fifty- 
seven years without sight, 
luxury. would like have it, cer- 
tainly, but with equal earnestness, 
perhaps, you would like have 


million dollars. You get along quite 
nicely without the million, and you 
don’t deem yourself 
though the millionaire enjoys many 
things you can’t. Likewise get along 
without sight.” 

building for himself Edward 
Scruggs has built for all his fellow 
blind, for has proven once again 
that not man’s limitations, but 
man’s own measurement those 
limitations, which hold him back from 
fullness living. 


Blind People Contribute 


When the first news reached Chi- 
cago the destruction left the 
wake the storm which swept over 
Florida the early fall, one the 
newspapers started relief fund for 
those who were left homeless. 

Twice day this newspaper read 
those who live and work the 
Illinois Industrial Home for the Blind 
and when the treasurer checked 
and recorded the contributions which 
came for the Florida Fund there 
was one hundred and sixteen dollars 
and twenty-five cents from the em- 
ployees the Home. The sums which 
made this amount ranged from 
twenty-five cents ten dollars. The 
money had all been earned and given 
blind men and women who had 
been taught make brooms and 
paper flowers articles 
which can only sold for small 
amounts. 

Here touching proof that blind 
men and women ask only the chance 
earn, that, when earning capacity 
theirs, they, too, desire give 
others with whom life has dealt 
harshly. 
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Herbert Chapman 


Mr. Herbert Chapman, Superin- 
tendent the State School for the 
Blind, Vancouver, Washington, died 
October 15th Colorado Springs. 
For nineteen years Mr. Chapman 
taught the Colorado School for the 
Deaf and Blind and seven years 
the California School for the Blind. 
For the past six years has been 
Superintendent the Washington 
School for the Blind. Mr. Chapman’s 
health had been declining for some 
time but his death came suddenly. 
leaves wife and two sons. 


Mrs. George Oliphant 


News has reached the Outlook 
the death September thirtieth 
Mrs. George Oliphant, wife the 
superintendent the Georgia Acad- 
emy for the Blind. 


Member Advisory Board 
(Continued from page 12) 


vice the American Association 
Instructors the Blind all the 
offices that organization and has 
been member the American 
Blind since 1908. The American 
Foundation for the Blind owes much 
Mr. Van Cleve for his work 
Chairman the Committee which 
formulated the constitution the 
Foundation and was instrumental 
securing its adoption. 


1892 Mr. Van Cleve married 
Miss Carrie Brown South Charles- 
ton, Ohio. They have one 
daughter. 


Physical Education for 
Blind Girls 


(Continued from page 17) 


The Kismet Club, social service 
club, gave Cotillion one evening. 
Each member the organization in- 
vited guest and thus merry group 
people possessing the extremes 
sight met and danced “the evening 
through.” cotillion merely 
dance whereby there great deal 
mixing dancing favors are 
given for each dance. “La Favorite 
Cotillion” signified each one that 
each partner turn was the favorite 
one. Couples lined the sides 
the room and after each dance they 
went back their original places. 
“School days” the boys received 
hair ribbons favor their partner and 
the sound music, many couples 
danced around the room, the girls 
displaying their many colored hair 
ribbons while the boys admired them. 
Then the girls had chance favor 
the boy opposite her with Buster 
Brown collar which the boy gladly 
wore. Sugar Bowl provided op- 
portunity for general mixer for 
frequent intervals the pianist stopped 
playing and the boy would then have 
change his partner, dancing with 
the girl nearest him. All children 
like make-believe the boy fa- 
vored any girl other than his partner 
with apron and large kerchief 
put around her neck and immediately 
the girl assumed the attitude 
Pilgrim. The scene was changed 
fierce and bloody one when the 
girls favored the boys with daggers 
and the Bold Pirates took charge. 


(To continued March issue) 
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The Bulletin Board 


Contributions news work for the blind all over the country are desired 


for these pages. 


All manuscripts must the editor’s hands five weeks 


prior the date publication. 


Division the Blind, Massa- 

chusetts Department Education, 
reports that sales and exhibits were 
held the Eastern States Exposition 
Springfield, the Brockton Fair, and 
fairs Great Barrington and Han- 
cock. this way many hundreds 
people were reached, literature was 
distributed, questions answered. Local 
men and women demonstrated work 
for blind people. 


October the blind Greater 
Boston were for the third time in- 
vited Grant Mitchell his 
guests complimentary perfor- 
mance. The play presented was “One 
the Family.” 


first unit the new Indiana 

School for the Blind, consisting 
power house, laundry and garage 
now under construction and will 
completed the end the year. 
expected that the Indiana Gen- 
eral Assembly which meets the first 
next year will appropriate 
cient funds complete the school. 
There will bill introduced 
this legislature providing State Aid 
for sight-saving classes local school 
units.” 


first step towards the com- 

plete separation the deaf and 
blind the Colorado School was tak- 
this summer when handsome new 
steam generating plant was erected 
central location. This plant will 
supply steam the present buildings 
and when the new buildings for the 
blind across Pike’s Peak Avenue are 
erected this plant will also supply the 


heat for them. definite time for 
the erection the buildings has been 
set but the School committed 
the policy complete separation 
the two classes children. 


Community Workers the 

New York Guild for the Jewish 
Blind have undertaken the gathering 
law library Braille. 

woman who graduate law- 
yer, volunteer worker, saw the need 
this aid for the law students 
whom she read and commenced the 
She brailles such excerpts from 
legal volumes seem most essential 
the law course the blind students 
are taking. She has, for instance, 
copied extensively from the New 
York State law Domestic Rela- 
tions and the Personal Property law. 
She also has had brailled digest 
the chapters law volumes which 
enable the students get idea 
the contents without having all read 
them. These potential lawyers find 
that they get more finger reading 
than when they have depend entire- 
upon the ear. 

this library increases will be- 
come very valuable aid for the am- 
bitious blind youth who desire be- 
come attorneys-at-law, and the nucleus 
already prepared has proved itself 
big asset the equipment the 
Community Workers. 


LANS have been made for the 
12th Annual Entertainment and 
Dance the New Jersey Blind 
Men’s Club, held Krueger 
Auditorium, Belmont Ave., New- 
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ark, December third. The entertain- 
ment will minstrel show which 
the members the Blind Men’s Club 
will take very prominent part. 


There are about fifty persons the 
cast, fifteen whom are blind 
partially blind. Mr. Harry Hartwyk, 
the Newark Theatre Guild, giving 
special attention the training the 
blind who are taking active part 
and feels that the two blind men who 
are the end will make tremendous 
hit. The Blind Men’s Trio, composed 
Mr. Alfred Whalen Newark and 
Messrs. Charles White and Edward 
Grunning Jersey City have been 
rehearsing. Another blind man who 
taking very prominent part 
Mr. Frank Coffee Harrison, who 
prior losing his sight three years 
ago, was soloist the Holy Cross 
Church Harrison. 


Last year $1500.00 was raised 
means the Entertainment, the Year 
Book and subscriptions the Pa- 
trons. This year the money will 
used purchase summer vacation 
cottage the seashore, where the 
blind the State may sent without 
any expense them. The thirty blind 
members the Blind Men’s Club are 
very enthusiastic over the possibility 
putting this over the top and feel 
that short time they will own 
adequate house. 


Connecticut State Board 

Education the Blind move 
its offices this fall from the State 
House ten-room house within 
stone’s throw the Capitol building. 
will occupy the entire house and the 
change will give the Board oppor- 
tunity broaden the scope its 


work and develop social activities 
for the blind. The house more 
than century old and attractive 
lovers fine old bulidings. has 
been newly painted and renovated and 
part the basement made into 
convenient shipping receiving 
room for the sales department, with 
many wall cupboards and trays for 
the storage the home products and 
materials. gift shop will main- 
tained the Board one the 
front rooms the first floor and 
part the second floor will 
equipped with convenient 
for furthering the 
work. The Board will move its 
new quarters before Christmas. 


cooperation with the Richmond 

School Board the Virginia Com- 
mission for the Blind September 
opened its first Sight Saving Class. 
There present class ten chil- 
dren with number waiting list 
and the teacher charge Miss 
Hazel Birkenmeyer, who has been 
employed the Sight Saving Classes 
Minneapolis for seven years. The 
public school officials 
have expressed keen approval the 
class and hoped that another class 
may opened the end the first 
semester. 

writing this class, Mr. 
Watts the Virginia Commission for 
the Blind says: under the im- 
pression that the arrangement 
have here little different from that 
followed other cities that this 
organization furnishes the teachers 
for the Sight Saving class and the 
city school board provides the class 
room and all necessary equipment and 
supplies.” 


hay 
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NEW sstate school for the Col- 

ored Deaf and Blind was opened 
Institute, West Virginia, Sep- 
tember. Fourteen blind and fifteen 
deaf were enrolled. 


The building was erected the 
State Board and large 
and commodious with all modern 
conveniences. Rev. Robinson, 
Clarksburg, was appointed super- 
intendent Governor Howard 
Gore. The law provides that the deaf 
and blind between the ages six 
and twenty-five may 
school. hoped that appropri- 
ation may soon obtained which will 
permit the erection industrial 
building. 


Annie Fisher House, lo- 

cated Irving Street, Boston, 
fills long-felt want providing 
suitable home for blind and seeing 
working girls. 

The high cost living, especially 
our large cities, has brought about 
unusually difficult living conditions 
for the working girl. Traffic conges- 
tion has increased the hazards com- 
muting, especially for the blind, and 
therefore grave problem which 
confronts workers among the blind 
find suitable employment and hous- 
ing facilities for the capable blind 
woman, outside so-called Home 
Industries. 

The and the Y.W.H.A. 
and the various clubs for working girls, 
with their long waiting lists room- 
ers and boarders indicate the need for 
proper living conditions reason- 
able price for the city workers. With 
this thought mind the Massachu- 
setts Association for Promoting the 
Interests the Adult Blind, more 


the city Boston, small board- 
ing house for blind and seeing work- 
ing girls. 

The house old-fashioned 
Boston home with basement, kitchen 
and dining room; ground floor with 
front and back parlors; three stories 
above two rooms and bath each 
floor, accommodating ten beds all. 
The rooms have been brought 
date, tastefully decorated 
nished and are very comfortable. 
air refinement and fine spirit 
place. This affords home 
small group blind girls working 
competition with the seeing, 
greater Boston, and similar number 
employed seeing girls willing 
cooperate with the blind normal 
home living. 

This splendid piece work un- 
der the auspices the Massachusetts 
Association for Promoting the Inter- 
ests the Adult Blind and has 
its supervisor, Miss Edith Ervin, 
Division the Blind. 


Paso, Texas, has been selected 
architect for the new kindergarten 
building the New Mexico School 
for the Blind Alamogordo. The 
cost erection and furnishing 
this building will sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars. The present enrollment 
eighty-six; upon completion the 
kindergarten building the number will 
increased one hundred. new 
central heating plant which will burn 
oil being installed the school. 


Blindcraft Shop Committee 

the Division the Blind, Massa- 
chusetts, have formally opened their 
new shop Newbury Street, Bos- 


than year ago opened the heart ton, with afternoon tea. 
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New Jersey State Commission 

for the Blind July first moved 
from 9-11 Franklin Street, Newark, 
the ground floor the new Indus- 
trial Office Building, 1060 Broad 
Street. These new offices were built 
meet the growing needs the 
state work for the blind. There are 
forty-two hundred square feet 
space with twenty-foot ceiling and 
fine display window the street 
front with the salesroom, executive’s 
office, general offices and demonstra- 
tion shop opening out the main 
corridor the building and 
side street. From the stream win- 


dow shoppers who have inspected the 
work appears that the Christmas 
sales will unusually large this year. 

The wall cases have been built 
hold embossed books, office supplies 


and the raw materials well the 
articles ready for sale. These are all 
movable and the shelves are adjust- 
able, using the same plan those 
the Ohio Commission for the Blind 
and the League for the Handicapped, 


Detroit, Michigan. These new offices 
furnish splendid place for the hold- 
ing the monthly socials for the 
blind the vicinity. The first 
these affairs was held October 21, and 
was attended about sixty persons. 


The New Jersey Commission wel- 
comes its Board two new members 
—Mrs. Goldschmidt Upper 
Montclair, and Dr. Curtis, 
well known oculist Newark. Dr. 
Curtis the staff the Newark 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, one the 
oldest and largest eye and ear hos- 
pitals the State. 


Smith with official party spent 
half hour the New York State 
School for the Blind Batavia. 
though the School was not session 
two the pupils demonstrated the 
appliances and methods teaching, 
and Governor Smith expressed much 
interest. The New York School also 
reports addition its greenhouse. 


Workroom the New Jersey Commission for the Blind 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Hymn Book New York Point 


Small Collection Standard 
Hymns has been issued limited 
edition The Society for Providing 
Evangelical Religious Literature for 
the Blind. This response re- 
quests from readers the New York 
Point who learned the similar 
Hymn Book published last year 
the same Society Revised Braille 
Grade 1%. Over 1,200 copies that 
Hymn Book have been sold. The 
books contain exactly the same Hymns 
and are sold cents either sys- 
tem. The edition New York Point 
limited since that system 
longer being taught. Anyone desir- 
ing either these Hymn Books 
should state carefully whether 
Braille New York Point 
writing the Secretary, S.P.E.R.L., 
210 Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York. 


American Bible Society 
(Continued from page 26) 


The sad fact the ignorance the 
blind Scriptures are available. 
The mail constantly brings letters 
from blind persons who had long 
wished for the Bible, but had not 
known could had the em- 
bossed form she used. Though 
involves the Society greater ex- 
pense, will glad have the word 
passed the blind that Scriptures 
are available Revised Braille Grade 
and also New York Point, 
Moon, English Braille, American 
Braille and Line Letter. The Society 
would not force the Scriptures 
single person. But eager that 
none who desires them should 
longer without. 


Demonstration Braille 
Transcribing 


interesting demonstration 
Braille-transcribing was given the 
Red Cross and the Library Con- 
gress (Service for the Blind) the 
Public Library the District 
Columbia during reception held 
October 2nd the Western Delegates 
the American Library Association. 
The visiting librarians found much 
interest watching the processes 
transcribing and asking questions 
regard the development the 
work for the 


Trumps 


Under the Title, “Trumps,” the 
Community Workers the New 
York Guild the Jewish Blind, have 
compiled companion volume 
“Aces” and “More Aces.” This the 
third collection short stories fa- 
mous writers which have been selec- 
ted the Community Workers and 
published Putnam’s Sons 
Company. The sales the book help 
carry the work for the sight- 
less, the New York Guild the 
Jewish Blind. 

The following authors are repre- 
sented: Effie Whittlesy, George 
Ade; Happiness, Konrad Bercovici; 
Justice, Louis Bromfield; Gold 
Slipper, Willa Cather; The Lion and 
the Uniform, Octavus Roy Cohen; 
The Ice Palace, Scott Fitzgerald; 
the Lobby, Zona Gale; Abracada- 
bra, John Galsworthy Weed and 
Weep, Sam Hellman; The Miracle 
Workers, Kathleen Norris; “Ca 
Fait Rien,” Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Misjudged, Benjamin Richard Sher; 
Empty Tables, Stern. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, Inc. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street, New York City 


wish become member the Foundation paying 


you cannot become member the Foundation such contributions you offer will 
gratefully received. 


Memberships $10 more per year include $2.00 subscription for the for the 
Blind” for one year. 


All payments should made the order Herbert White, Treasurer. 


FORM FOR BEQUEST 


give and bequeath The American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Inc., 125 East Forty- 
sixth Street, New York, Y., the sum 


the general use said corporation. 


(Address) 


Contributing per annum Patron $500 per annum 
(Signature) 


Book News 


For the American Library Association Committee Work with the Blind. 


SHERMAN Swirt* 


other day came across 

number extracts, poetical and 

otherwise, from the work 
Adolphe Von Hartzfeld. was at- 
tracted the intrinsic value the 
quotations themselves, but in- 
terest was doubled when learned 
that this poet and essayist was blind. 
have every now and then writ- 
ings coming from the pens blind 
men and women, but for the most 
part these literary children are either 
still-born have very short life. 
Our Helen Kellers, Paul Villeys, and 
forth, are really very rare—much 
rarer than they have any need be, 
believe. And might say further 
passing that also believe many 
our best people are suffering from 
inferiority complex when comes 
literary work. The fact that many 
our manuscripts are returned with 
the usual printed and formal regrets 
absolutely indication that 
haven’t the stuff us. Remember 
Robert Louis Stevenson and his strug- 
gle get his head above the surface 
the inky sea. How delighted 
was when last wrote “Treasure 
Island” and sent word his father 
that his ambition had been last 
realized. But manuscript after manu- 
script had been previously returned 
him, many cases unopened and 
unread the editors. Personally, 
have been more often unsuccessful 
than otherwise placing literary 
matter, but that matter, 
may thus express myself. going 
keep right pounding away 
the door the publishing office un- 
til either batter the confounded 


stop the infernal din fist upon 
the panel. hope that others will 
follow suit. 

Now, let get back Hartzfeld 
for moment. (His works, the 
way, are published the Pontos- 
verlag, Berlin, Germany, under the 
respective titles, “Gedichte,” and 
“Positano,” this last being prose.) 
Our author seems possess ner- 
vous, vigorous, vivid style, strong 
vocabulary, and very high grade 
rhythmic powers. One German 
viewer says that his language used 
for the purpose conveying his 
ideas, rather than merely for the 
words themselves. This statement 
seems borne out the extracts 
have thus far had the pleasure 
reading. Occasionally, however, his 
pictures seem become more less 
unreal, because his tendency mix 
the concrete and the abstract the 
same description and often between 
the same punctuation points. This, 
mind, constitutes fault; but 
speak with great deal caution 
this regard. any rate, hope 
that some readers may im- 
pelled secure copies “Gedichte,” 
and and make themselves 
personally familiar with the mental- 
ity and soul this blind German poet, 
who now producing the height 
his power. 

last dear old Jeffery Farnol has 
wandered into our district along “The 
Broad Highway,” which wanders 
hill and down dale, apparently leading 
nowhere, but eventually bringing those 
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who travel along the place which 
Fate has set their final destination. 
This, course, not the first visit 
Jeffery the fields the blind, 
for shone upon through the 
medium the mild Moon, and made 
acquainted that soft light with 
“The Amateur Gentleman,” most 
delightful personage, and one 
should all know. But “The Broad 
Highway” the first introduction our 
Braillists have had with one the 
most charming writers the present 
day. The National Institute for the 
lated having put this book and this 
author within the reach those who 
read with their fingers. 

And surprise surprises! learn 
from most reliable source that 
long-cherished desire mine 
last realized—though, course, 
through influence private pull 
own. understand, then, that 
the press the National Institute for 
the Blind shortly bring out 
Samuel immortal (some 
might almost say immoral) and dis- 
cussion-provoking work, “The Way 
All Flesh.” Some you who have 
wanderings (or should say maunder- 
ings?) these columns, will remem- 
ber that when referred the Braill- 
ing Hansen’s work, “The Growth 
the Soil,’ expressed the hope 
that some press would some day have 
the courage publish Butler’s classic. 
All things come him who waits— 
waits long enough—and “The 
Way All Flesh” will shortly come 
me. feel certain, course, that 
many our blind library patrons will 
not appreciate this book, because 
are just like our sighted friends, and 


most these not care for Butler 
any his moods. But the 
other hand, feel equally certain that 
there will quite number among 
who will read with great interest 
this story the development the 
soul and character really intelli- 
gent and earnest human 
advance welcome dear old Samuel 
Butler. 

From Louisville learn that Rex 
Beach once more pay visit; 
this time with his “Flowing Gold.” 
oil country, possibly better 
position than many others appreci- 
ate the real flavour that portion 
“Flowing Gold” which deals speci- 
fically with the oil boom Texas 
some years ago. But, nevertheless, 
anyone reading this book will feel him- 
borne along times breathlessly 
that haven where everything comes 
right, and where they marry and live 
happy ever after. (If similes, 
attempted similes, bring smiles the 
lips the readers, please bear mind 
that terribly hard thing for 
scribe always keep picture 
clearly his mind that will not 
put wings donkey, roses 
iceberg!) Everyone should read 
“Flowing Gold.” friend mine 
who has been all his life connected 
with the production “the juice,” 
assures that the pictures the 
Texas boom presented Rex Beach 
are true life. There also an- 


other point about this story oil 
which not stated indeed, but which 
way with modern industrial activities. 
refer the fact that the present 


age distinctly the age oil. 
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cannot turn any direction without 
meeting this product. Our fuels, our 
perfumes, our waxes, our greases, our 
inks, our drugs, our clothing—prac- 
tically everything use—incorpor- 
ates oil into its manufacture, 
some way affected it. Remember, 
therefore, when you will read “Flow- 
ing Gold,” you will really the 
presence the greatest element 
century civilization. 

For long time past have been 
ruminating one the distinct 
weaknesses our Braille literary 
structure existing America. 
have several excellent 
odicals, but for the most part these 
are all one stripe. that mean, 
they are general their make-up. 


consider the tastes the majority 
among us; but there large and 
continually increasing minority who 
are finding difficult through 
Braille mediums satisfy wants and 


necessities brought about 
greater advantages and opportunities 
offered for higher education. 
Vienna there published delight- 
ful literary review which have re- 
ferred previous occasion, “The 
Johnn Klein.” Paris equally 
valuable and literary magazine is- 
sued monthly the American Braille 
Press under the title “Le Courrier 
“The Tribune,” professional jour- 
nal, publishes literary supplement 
insert; and there are others 
Europe the same stamp. All 
these reviews just mentioned are 
purely literary their contents, that 


is, they deal with writers, musicians, 
and forth, but always the re- 
viewing critical sense the term. 
Occasional extracts are given from 
works illustrations, but there 
little nothing the general about 
them. And one the best features 
that they are almost wholly con- 
fined discussion the lives and 
works living authors, playwrights, 
musicians, etc., though, course, 
mention frequently made dead 
and gone celebrities when their anni- 
versaries come round. 

Now, America, have abso- 
lutely nothing this kind; and yet 
have great many earnest men 
and women now following courses 
universities and colleges, exercis- 
ing teaching offices, attempting 
write (and some them actually 
succeeding), and yet this now very 
important section compelled for all 
its material the kind referred 
above, have recourse Braille 
foreign languages, the assis- 
tance sighted readers where their 
own Mother tongue question. 
feel sometimes like protesting against 
the aridity our magazine field 
this important regard. the richest 
work the world continue in- 
definitely without its Braille literary 
publication? Would not well 
for those who intend establish new 
magazine activities remember that 
the general field now fairly well 
served, and consider the advisability 
meeting one some the special 
requirements our case? leave 
this thought with you. Please con- 
sider well. 
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OUR Committee during the year 
has worked for the better or- 
ganization existing library 
resources, order promote service 
all sections the country. This 
work cannot carried far pres- 
ent, however, owing the very un- 
equal development the various 
collections. few additional large 
collections are needed. the opin- 
ion the majority the Committee 
that when these have been developed, 
may possible make division 
the country into districts, each 
district served its regional 
library far the resources 
that library will permit, with the 
understanding that any library will 
meet legitimate demand from any 
locality. There are several libraries 
which are sufficiently well equipped 
serve their adjacent districts and 
has been agreed that readers with- 
these districts asked use 
their regional library for ordinary 
purposes. This releases other libra- 
ries for work districts inadequately 
served. the movement for the 
better organization such library 
resources undér way. 

The Committee has felt that there 
should uniformity the statisti- 
the libraries engaged 


this work, and 
has been appointed take this 
matter. Its report will submitted 
the Committee, and any changes 
found acceptable, may put 
into effect with the new year. 

The Chairman the Committee 


American Library Association Committee 
Work with the Blind 


Report for June, 1925-1926 


has been asked arrange exhibit 
the work with the blind 
shown part the exhibit the 
American Library Association the 
Sesqui-Centennial. This been 
done. The Lions Club Detroit 
has voted meet, for one month, 
the expense demonstration 
reading touch given this 
exhibit. The Committee most grate- 
ful for this service, hoped that 
other Lions Clubs will make similar 
contributions. 


interesting note that two 
titles two-side print (in Braille, 
grade have been brought out 
American presses. These are Volume 
One Closed Doors, Margaret 
Prescott Montague, from the Howe 
Memorial Press, Perkins Institution, 
and the Dawn To-morrow, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, from the 
Universal Braille Press. 


The Committee wishes express 
its great appreciation the service 
rendered readers and libraries 
the editor the Matilda Ziegler 
Publishing Company bringing out 
lists books available Braille, 
grade 


Among the very welcome gifts 
made all libraries for the blind 
during the year have been the books 
from the American Braille Press and 
also new periodical, the American 
Review for the Blind, sent free 
all readers well libraries; 
titles from the American Brother- 
hood Free Reading for the Blind; 
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Big, Edna Ferber, gift the 
Daughters Ohio New York; 
Hari, the Jungle Lad, 
funds for the embossing which were 
given the Lions Club Detroit 
cooperation with the American Library 
Association; Our Own, magazine 
from the American Printing House 
for the Blind and Christian Science 
Bible Lessons from the Universal 
Braille Press. 


Mr. Swift, Librarian the 
Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, continues serve the Commit- 
tee editing his excellent column 
the Outlook for the Blind. The 
Chairman the Committee has edi- 
ted the List Braille Books appear- 
ing the Matilda Ziegler Magazine 
and also the Booklist Braille Books 
published the Outlook for the 
Blind. 


Partial List Libraries Having Departments for the Blind 


Note: Following long recognized 
policy, these libraries, with but one 
two exceptions, serve adjacent 
states and books unobtainable else- 
where, are sent readers any 
locality. This applies handcopied 
books well. Embossed lists 
books available Braille, grade 
are published from time time 
the Matilda Ziegler Magazine. 
limited number these lists may 
had from the Ziegler Magazine, 250 
West 54th Street, New York. Em- 
bossed Moon catalogs are now avail- 
able for purchase from the National 
Institute for the Blind, 224 Great 
Portland Street, London. These 
catalogs may had from many 
the libraries. 

Key abbreviations used: 
Braille, grade 
Braille, grade 
Moon type 
New York Point 

American Braille ABr 

Alabama. 
ham Public Library. Collection par- 
tially destroyed fire. Work 
extended next year. 

*California. Sacramento; Califor- 
nia State Library. titles 865, 


vols. 2864; titles 574, vols. 2965; 
titles 604, vols. 4297; NYP titles 
751, vols. 2586; ABr titles 822, vols. 
3027. Music scores 1574; NYP 
186. Circulation 33,894. Serves 
readers California, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico. Home teaching service provided 
the library. 

*District Columbia. Washing- 
ton: Library Congress. 
titles 1343, vols. 6575; titles 1013, 
3709; titles 535, vols. 1650; 
NYP titles 1171, vols. 2084; ABr 
titles 370, vols 567. Music scores 
277; NYP 145. Circulation 48,681. 
Home teaching service 
the District Columbia Aid Associ- 
ation for the Blind. 

*Washington. National Library for 
the Blind. titles 566, vols. 791; 
vols. 9827; titles 17, vols. 
20; NYP titles 138, vols. 187; ABr 
titles 36, vols. 72, Music scores 
450; NYP 53. Circulation 8180. 
(From 1924 report.) 

Chicago: The Chicago 
Public Library. titles 625, vols. 
1750; titles 152, vols. 563; 
titles 531, vols. 1481; ABr titles 582, 
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vols. 1020. Circulation 34,655. Home 
teaching service provided the De- 
partment Public Welfare, State 
Illinois. Reading matter sent through- 
out Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and North and South Da- 
kota service other localities when 
necessary. 

Indiana. Indiana 
State Library. titles 178, vols. 
478; Batitles 34, vols. 119; 
titles vols. 32; NYP titles 393, vols. 
667; ABr titles 29, vols. 36. 
lation 1210 (year ending September 
1925.) Embossed catalogs available 
New York Point. Home teaching 
service provided Board Indus- 
trial Aid for the Blind. Serves read- 
ers within the state, 

Kentucky. Louisville: Louisville 
Free Public Library. titles 133, 
vols. 310; NYP titles 208, vols. 276; 
ABr titles vols. 20. Circulation 
549. 

Maryland. Baltimore: Enoch Pratt 
Free Library Baltimore City. 
vols. 15; vols. 348; NYP vols. 
1252; ABr vols. 462. 
242. Serves readers within the state. 

*Massachusetts. Watertown: Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind. 
titles 595, vols. 2653; titles 20, 
vols. 128; titles 485, vols. 3215; 
NYP titles 468, vols. 1315; ABr titles 
942, vols. 12,503. Circulation 16,660. 
Home teaching service provided 
the Massachusetts Division for the 
Blind, 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Serves readers throughout New Eng- 
land, supplementing service readers 
all 

Michigan. Detroit: Detroit Public 
Library. titles 443, vols. 970; 
titles 45, vols. 138; NYP titles 
99, vols. 168; ABr titles 214, vols. 


351. Circulation 3500. Home teaching 
sevice provided library. Serves 
readers within the state. Special 
reference work with local readers. 

Saginaw: Michigan Free Lending 
Library for the Blind. titles 
608, vols. 1,365; titles 102, vols. 
220; titles 367, vols. 806; NYP 
titles 866, vols. 1361; ABr titles 1050, 
vols. 1956. Music scores 1169, 
NYP 94. Serves readers within the 
state. 

Minnesota. Faribault: Minnesota 
School for the Blind. titles 330, 
vols. 2106; titles 46, vols. 84; 
NYP titles 940, vols. 6856. Music 
scores 212; NYP 672, Circulation 
3342. Home teaching service pro- 
vided within the city Minneapolis 
Society for the Blind. Serves readers 
within the state. 

*Missouri. St. Louis: St. Louis 
Public Library. titles 420, vols. 
978; titles 110, vols. 501; NYP 
titles 114, vols. 195; ABr titles 187, 
vols. 278. Circulation 7,110. Home 
teaching service provided the 
Missouri Commission for the Blind. 
books clear type 
school children with defective sight. 

*New York. Albany: New York 
State Library. titles 903, vols. 
2,471; titles 1,358, vols. 3,237; 
titles 584, vols. 1,861; NYP titles 2,- 
323, vols. 4,637; ABr titles 1,048, vols. 
1,750. Music scores 683, NYP 
1,795. Circulation 23,059. Home 
teaching service provided the New 
York State Commission for the Blind. 

*New York City. The New York 
Public Library, titles 771, vols. 
3,679; titles 1,261, vols. 
titles 652, vols. 3,959; NYP titles 
1170, vols. 2,283; ABr titles 695, vols. 
1,662. Music scores 2,869, NYP 
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1,776. Circulation 38,662. Home 
teaching service provided the New 
York State Commission, New York 
Association for the Adult Blind, New 
Jersey State Commission, Connecticut 
State Board Education, Brooklyn 
Bureau Charity, Association for 
Improving the Condition the Poor, 
Brooklyn Industrial Home. Serves 
readers New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut; supplementary service 
readers all sections. 

*Ohio. Cincinnati: Cincinnati Li- 
brary Society for the Blind. 
titles 673, vols. 1,486; titles vols. 
40; titles 509, vols. 760; NYP 
titles 2,660, vols. 3,004; ABr titles 
57, vols. 94; Music scores 30, 
NYP 175. Circulation 6,495. Home 
teaching service provided 
State Commission for the Blind. 

Cleveland: Cleveland 
brary. titles 410, vols. 865; 
titles 399, vols. 697; titles 286, 
vols. 422; NYP titles 302, vols. 509; 
ABr titles 284, vols. Circulation 

Youngstown: Youngstown Public 
Library. titles 98, vols. 148; 
titles 116, vols. 152; NYP titles 
29, vols. teaching service 
provided Ohio State Commission 
for the Blind. Use Boy Scout ser- 
vice the delivery and return 
books. Serves city and suburban 
readers. 

Oklahoma. Oklahoma City: Okla- 
homa Library Commission. 
titles 365, vols. 865; titles 41, vols. 
146; NYP titles Circulation 
445. Home teaching service provided 
the Commission Adult Blind. 
Serves readers within state; also inter- 
library loans. 

Oregon. Portland. Portland Pub- 


lic Library. Collection consists 
165 titles 799 volumes. Circulation 
from November, 1925, July, 1926, 
was 204. 

Pennsylvania. Overbrook: Library 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind, titles 
232, vols. 4,456; titles 35, vols. 153; 
ABr titles 325, vols. 15,101. Music 
scores 1,600. Circulation 3,435. 

*Philadelphia: The Free Library 
Philadelphia. vols. 529; vols. 
424; vols. 5,251; NYP vols. 573; 
ABr vols. 1,321. Circulation 37,700. 
Home teaching service provided 
the Pennsylvania Home Teaching So- 
ciety for the Blind. 

*Pittsburgh: Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh. titles 457, vols. 
1,141; titles 118, vols. 424; 
titles 538, vols. 1,930; NYP titles 227, 
vols. 759; ABr titles 628, vols. 1,347. 
Music scores 31. Circulation 10,- 
840. Home teaching service provided 
Pennsylvania Home Teaching So- 
ciety. Serves readers western 
Pennsylvania and occasionally outside 
the state, 

Texas. Austin: Texas State Li- 
brary. titles titles 230; 
NYP titles 455. Circulation 1,236. 

Washington. Seattle: Seattle Pub- 
lic Library. titles 179, vols. 296; 
titles 97, vols. 189; titles 86, 
vols. 315; NYP titles 327, vols. 496; 
ABr titles 199, vols. 350. Circulation 
3,352. Home teaching service pro- 
vided the Lighthouse for the Blind, 
Seattle, and the Eastern Washington 
Association for the Blind, 

*Canada. Toronto: Library and 
Publishing Department, Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. 
titles 382, vols. 991; titles 1,099, 
vols. 6,080; titles 346, vols. 1,144; 
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NYP titles 585, vols. 2,774. Music 
scores 641, NYP 
tion 18,375. Embossed catalog avail- 
able. Home teaching service provided 
the Canadian National 
for the Blind. Serves readers 
Canada, Newfoundland, and readers 
the United States for special 
terial. 
*Asterisks indicate libraries having 
annual circulation over 5,000. 
For purposes this report foreign 
texts Braille and English texts 
Grades one and three are included 
Grade 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHAIRMAN 


American Library Association 
Committee Work for the Blind 


Library Service for the Blind 
From the Matilda Ziegler Magazine 
November, 1926 

order promote better library 
service all sections the country 
the Committee Work with the 
Blind the American Library As- 
sociation sending out the following 
information readers and asking for 
their cooperation using the libraries 
intelligently. reading matter 
sent free mail and practically 
all libraries are perfectly willing 
send their books when needed any 
part the country, rather indis- 
criminate use the library resources 
has come about. There inten- 
tion curtailing the privileges 
readers insisting that they depend 
altogether upon their nearest collec- 
tions but the Committee asks that they 
become familiar certain extent 
with the location and resources the 
libraries and that they use the collec- 
tion nearest them when possible. 
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When becomes necessary be- 
yond their home library they should 
try the next nearest library for the 
books desired. The service will 
improved when writing any dis- 
tance for reading matter readers will 
explain that they have tried all nearer 
sources. 

Attention called the fact that 
all new books Grade (with the 
exception textbooks) are announced 
the Ziegler Magazine and that 
saving these lists readers may acquire 
complete catalogue Grade 
Catalogues the Moon type may now 
borrowed from some 
libraries and catalogues ordinary 
print are supplied nearly every 
library. Large collections Braille 
music are owned The New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, the California State 
Library, Sacramento, California, the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, 
Overbrook, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan Free 
Saginaw, Michigan. Large collections 
New York Point music are owned 
the New York State Library, 
Albany, New York, and The New 
York Public Library, New York City. 


comprehensive list libraries ar- 
ranged states, and with some in- 
formation concerning the book stock 
each, has been prepared help 
readers. (The list omitted here 
appeared the November issue 
the Ziegler Magazine). 


GOLDTHWAITE, 
CHAIRMAN 


American Library Association 
Committee Work for the Blind 


October 1926. 
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VOLUME NO. DECEMBER, 1926 


The Booklist Braille Books 


GRADE ONE-AND-A-HALF 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
and 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION’S 


CoMMITTEE WITH THE BLIND 


Compiled 


Lucille Goldthwaite 
The New York Public Library, New York City 


This list includes all the books published Braille, Grade One-and-a- 
half, which have been issued since September, 1926. 


The publishing houses from which the books may purchased are 
indicated initial letters following each title and are follows: 


A.P.H. American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 
C.P.H. Clovernook Printing House for the Blind, Mount Healthy, Ohio. 
H.C.S. Hadley Correspondence School, Winnetka, 


H.M.P. Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution, Watertown, Massa- 


*BOOKS AVAILABLE DECEMBER, 1926 


Bennett, Charles Edwin. New Latin grammar. (Bost., Y., Allyn and Bacon, 
Vols. 1-5. $21.50. completed six volumes. 


Brant, Edith Cushing. Standard etiquette for all occasions; what do, what say, 
what wear. (N. Y., Sears, 2v. 235p. $7.05. A.P.H. 


Brooks, Philips. Seeking life, and other sermons. (N. Y., Dutton, 1904.) 
$17.45. A.P.H. 


Buchan, John. Huntingtower. (N. Y., Doran, 403p. $9.50. H.M.P. 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius. Six orations (Allen and Greenough’s edition). Revised 
Greenough. (Bost., Y., Ginn, Vols. 1-3. $13.75. com- 
pleted nine volumes. A.P.H. 


Curwood, James Oliver. The ancient highway; novel high hearts and open 
(N. Y., Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1925.) 592p. $17.75. 


(Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1925.) $11.05. A.P.H. 


Dewey, John. Human nature and conduct, introduction social psychology. 
Holt, 1922.) 4v. $15.95. 
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Franck, Harry Alverson. vagabond journey around the world, narrative 
personal experience. (N. Y., Century, 1910.) 10v. 1277p. $30.45. A.P.H. 


Genung, John Franklin, Lane Hanson. Outlines composition and 
rhetoric. (Bost., Y., Ginn, 9v. 862p. $20.00. H.C.S. 


Grey, Zane. Riders the sage, novel. (N. Y., Harper, 1912.) 5v. 
$19.10. A.P.H. 
Irving, The Alhambra. (N. Y., Putnam, 1861.) 7v. 867p. $30.35. 


Kitson, Harry Dexter. How use your mind; psychology study, being manual 
for the use students and teachers the administration supervised study. 
(Phil., Lippincott, 255p. $7.65. A.P.H. 


Krehbeil, Henry Edward. How listen music; hints and suggestions untaught 
lovers the art. (N. Y., Scribner, 1896.) 4v. 432p. $12.95. A.P.H. 


Kyne, Peter Bernard. Never the twain shall meet. (N. Y., Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation, 1923) 4v. 516p. $15.50. A.P.H. 


London, Jack. The valley the moon. (N. Y., Macmillan, 1913.) 9v. 1015p. 
$30.45. A.P.H. 


Lowell, James Russell. Chaucer, from Literary essays. (Bost., Y., Houghton, 
c1870.) 133p. $4.65. A.P.H. 


from Literary essays. (Bost., Y., Houghton, 
$6.60. A.P.H. 


Literary essays. (Bost., Y., Houghton, $3.90. 
..Spenser, from Literary Essays. (Bost., Y., Houghton, 184p. 
$6.45. A.P.H. 


..Shakespeare once more, from Literary essays. (Bost., Y., Houghton, 
2v. 160p. $5.60. A.P.H. 


Macaulay, Mrs. Fannie Caldwell. The lady the decoration, Frances Little, 
pseud. (N. Y., Century, 138p. $5.52. C.P.H. 


McGraw, John thirty years baseball, with introduction George 
Cohan. (N. Y., Boni Liveright, 4v. 429p. $12.85. A.P.H. 


Phillpotts, Eden. voice from the dark. (N. Y., Macmillan, 1925.) 
$13.95. A.P.H. 


Quinn, Vernon. Beautiful Mexico, its story, legends and scenic charm. (N. 
Stokes, 1924.) 5v. $16.85. A.P.H. 


Smith, Russel. Commerce and industry. (New edition, Y., Holt, c1925.) 
1094p. $32.80. A.P.H. 


Tanner, William Maddux. Composition and rhetoric. (Bost., Y., Ginn, c1922.) 
Vols. 1-4. $20.50. completed nine volumes. A.P.H. 


Tarkington, Booth. Women. (Garden City, Y., Doubleday, 
A.P.H. 


Wiggin, Mrs. Kate Douglas (Smith). Susanne and Sue. (Bost., Houghton, 
1909.) 138p. $4.20 C.P.H. 


Williamson, Charles Norris, and Alice Muriel Williamson. The motor maid. (Garden 
City, Y., Doubleday, 1910.) 3v. 403p. $16.10. C.P.H. 


Wilson Woodrow. Woodrow Wilson know him, Joseph Patrick Tumulty. 
(Garden City, Y., Doubleday, 1921.) $32.50. 


The Winston first reader. (Phil., Winston, 1918.) 55p. $1.90. A.P.H. 
The Winston primer. (Phil., Winston, 1918.) $2.15. A.P.H. 


Te 


*The American Printing House announces that 15% discount will allowed during 
year ending June 30, 1927, on the prices of all its Braille publications with the exception of’ Braille 
music and few book titles which special prices have already been made, 


Editor’s note: 


publishing the Booklist Braille Books the forms used the American Library Association 
have been followed. 
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